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SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 


When our national economy became geared to total war, the 
Federal Government necessarily expanded its purchasing activities 
to the point where the government was soon the owner of almost 
every conceivable item of consumers’ goods and of large quantities 
of capital goods. The government spent millions of dollars to 
procure non-military products which in peacetime would have been 
purchased by civilians. School property was not an exception. 
During the training program of thousands upon thousands of 
recruits, military procurement agents purchased huge lots of school 
equipment. Desks, lockers, laboratory facilities, motion picture 
outfits, and many other materials were turned over to the 
government. 

Long before VE-Day the government planned for the disposal of 
the property which it would no longer need after the war was won. 
Congress passed a Surplus Property Law which, among other 
things, authorized a Surplus Property Board to formulate policy 
and procedure for the orderly disposal of the government’s vast 
stock pile of property. The task before the Board is extremely 
complicated. In the interpretation of the law which sets up a series 
of priorities, the Board at all times must be guided by the considera- 
tion of what impact their regulations will have upon the common 
good of the nation. Thus the Board must determine whether it is 
more advisable in the interest of the general economic welfare of 
the people to donate certain articles to nonprofit institutions or to 
sell them at fair value to commercial firms. The Board is required 
to evaluate properly the claims of small business, war veterans, 
governmental agencies, schools and hospitals, and foreign relief 
agéncies. Furthermore, all property is not marketable in the same 
fashion; some is scarce—in short supply; other is abundant—in 
long supply. When the Board issues a regulation for typewriters 
which are in short supply, it must consider priorities. When it 
385 
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directs the disposal of surplus aeronautical equipment which is in 
long supply, it must have an eye to efficient merchandising. A 
patient understanding of the complicated job imposed upon the 
Board should help to dispel the gloomy prediction that the schools 
which are not presently procuring any surplus property are 
destined to lose out entirely. 

In reference to nonpublic schools the law: 

1. Grants nonpublic schools a preferential rating for the purchase 
or lease of surplus property. Therefore, Catholic schools may 
purchase property before it is put on the market for commercial 
concerns. (Governmental agencies, including the public schools, 
have a higher priority than the nonpublic schools.) 

2. Directs that price negotiations be made with consideration 
for the public benefits afforded by the schools. 

3. Orders that in the allocation of surplus property schools shall 
be given an opportunity to fulfill their legitimate needs. 

The Surplus Property Board does not have anything to sell. 
It simply designates the disposal agencies for such property as the 
military has declared not necessary for the prosecution of the war 
or other military purposes. Most of the property which the 
schools would want is sold by the Division of Surplus Property, 
Commerce Department. Aeronautical equipment designed for 
non-flight training and the teaching of related physical sciences is 
sold by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Generally speaking, the disposal agencies do not let a school 
know what they have to sell until they know what property the 
school needs or desires. Because the property is scattered all 
over the nation (and all over the world), it is not readily classified. 
For this reason it is impossible to develop merchandising guides 
suitable for the many different groups of prospective purchasers. 
However, the Commerce Department does publish a Surplus 
Property Reporter which lists a wide variety of items for sale in the 
various regions. It is a complicated document intelligible, for the 
most part, only to skilled purchasing agents. Schools which 
desire to receive it should make the request to their Regional 
Office, Department of Commerce. 

Surplus property officials generally recommend that nonpublic 
schools band together into a purchasing unit and present their 
collective needs to the proper officials. The disposal agencies are 
not inclined to deal with individual schools, because their main 
objective is not to merchandise property but to dispose of it at 
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fair value and with haste. One superintendent of Catholic schools 
has agreed to act as purchasing agent for all the schools and 
institutions in the diocese. In some religious communities similar 
plans for coordinated buying are being planned. 

The importance of personal contact with officials in the disposal 
agencies cannot be overemphasized. Immediately after our victory 
over Japan this nation will settle down to the problems of reconver- 
sion. The surplus property officials will be reluctant to glut the 
market with products which must be made anew to keep men 
employed. Balancing the right of the government to sell its 
surplus against the duty of the government to protect the nation’s 
economy from depression will require business acumen and social 
vision. The economic catastrophe which would result from govern- 
ment competition with regular merchandisers may be averted if 
government surplus is donated to nonprofit poor schools which 
could not hope to purchase the donated articles. In line with this 
policy a surplus property official revealed that after the war the 
Board may direct disposal agencies to give preference to charitable 
institutions which do not have certain equipment over those which 
merely want to replace obsolete equipment. Thus a high school 
without a biology laboratory would stand a better chance of 
getting a microscope than one which merely wanted to replace an 
obsolete model. If our Catholic school officials are not known to 
the disposal agencies, they can hardly expect to be the beneficiaries 
of governmental largesse. 

It will take a rare combination of dreaming and alertness to 
capitalize on the possibilities of the surplus property program. 
Just a glance at the vast fleet of busses purchased by the military 
is an invitation to plan for the expansion of Catholic education 
in the rural areas. Practically all motion picture projectors manu- 
factured since the beginning of the war have been purchased by 
the government. What a boon to our schools in the field of visual 
education if they can be obtained at a reduced price or as a 
donation. Carloads of laboratory equipment will be declared 
surplus. If some of it will find its way into the Catholic schools, 
great savings will benefit our overburdened Catholic school 
supporters. 

On April 2, 1945, the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, issued its first newsletter on surplus 
property. Four more newsletters have been issued to date. These 
letters, which are sent to the superintendents of Catholic schools 
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in every archdiocese and diocese of the United States, provide 
up-to-date information about the latest regulations of the Surplus 
Property Board and timely suggestions for the procurement of 
property. The Department of Education invites inquiry about 
surplus property problems and will welcome news from the field 
on this subject. 


E. McManvs. 


Tue Maxine or Nuns 


Reverend Mother said: “I see you are still wrong about nuns, 
Mr. Inspector. You think of them all as originally good, sweet 
souls, almost too feckless to do anything but warble faintly in 
choir. I wish I could persuade you of your mistake. Religion 
has always been likened to military service, and it is to strong 
and militant souls that its profession appeals. Do you know 
that nuns are among the most adventurous of mankind? They 
have all gone round the earth and into its worst places. They 
are to be found where only priests have the courage to go with 
them. Men do not know what the resistance of a woman is, once 
she believes that her service is of God. . . . Can’t you see Ines 
as @ promising recruit? Can you imagine her hanging back? 
No, Mr. Inspector, some of the greatest saints were refractory 
children. . . .” 

She added impressively: “If you could see the warfare of the 
spirit as it really is, you would not think of Mother Trevor as a 
meek and gentle lady shunning all observation, but as a bright 
and shining figure erect in a chariot and clad in the armour of 
an Amazon.”—Eric Shepherd, Murder in a Nunnery, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1940, pp. 152-153. 


THE N.C.E.A. PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. In common with all American citizens, the National Catholic 
Educational Association feels a deep concern over proposals for 
our permanent peacetime defense policy. It believes that as 
educators of youth it has a right as well as an obligation to state 
its views not only on what it regards as unwise and objectionable 
but also on what type of defense policy it would consider adequate 
and desirable in the light of our national needs and democratic 
traditions. 

B. The Association is convinced that lasting peace must be 
brought about through international institutions for security 
which will make possible the progressive reduction of armaments. 

C. However, pending the realization of this ultimate goal of 
reduced armaments, it sees the need of providing a sound and 
adequate national defense policy. But it can only view plans 
involving compulsory universal military training in peacetime as 
being farthest from this ideal of reduction of armaments and as 
seriously jeopardizing its eventual realization. 

D. Five major factors, it seems to the Association, must enter 
into consideration when drafting a sound program of national 
defense: first, our new position politically in world affairs; second, 
the nature of the peace; third, the changing methods of warfare, 
consequent upon technological advance and the experiences of 
this war; fourth, financial feasibility; fifth, the preservation of our 
unique democratic traditions. 

1. By “our new position politically in world affairs” is meant 
the commitments we are making and will make in supporting an 
international organization for preserving peace. 

2. By “the nature of the peace” is understood simply whether 
the peace settlements will give reasonable assurance of reduced 
international tension. 

3. By “the changing methods of warfare” is meant the increased 


importance of machine-power over manpower and the continuous © 


development of new types of military weapons which make obsolete 
the instruments and tactics of the year before. 

4. “Financial feasibility” refers to the ability of a defense policy 
to get adequate appropriations year after year. This can be 
achieved only if the defense policy is so soundly constructed that 
389 
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it can justify its value to the taxpayers as a worthwhile investment 
in national security over a long period of years. 

5. By “the preservation of our unique democratic traditions” 
is meant that any future defense plan should be so constructed as 
to conform to, and certainly in no way tend to weaken, our 
democratic ideals and institutions which it is the intention of 
such a plan to protect and preserve. 


II. A DEMOCRATIC PLAN 


A. The essential problem is how to raise and keep in readiness 
an adequate reserve force in case of attack. There is no question 
of keeping the nation on a permanent war footing. 

B. A realistic preparation for defense does not consist so much 
in mass manpower as in a nucleus of intelligent, interested and 
willing reserves. What Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding general 
of Army Air Forces, said in his official report of February 26, 1945, 
in regard to air power, applies with equal weight to manpower. 
‘‘We must not make the mistake,” he said, “that mere numbers 
make an air force; a second-rate air force is worse than none because 
it gives rise to a false sense of security.” A similar warning is 
given by Hanson Baldwin, a topranking writer on military and 
naval affairs, in the March 1945 Harper’s: “We must also face 
the possibility that the existence of a mass reserve, if this reserve 
were trained in the concepts of the past war, not the future war, 
might stultify all military progress in this country; even the 
military might confuse peacetime conscription with military 
strength.” 

C. A selective but, at the same time, adequate reserve force 
would be financially feasible and thus would be able to enlist the 
support of taxpayers year after year. The compulsory-training 
feature of the defense program, as proposed in bills now pending, 
is the most vulnerable (e.g., to Congressional retrenchment, 
parental objections, etc.) and the one most likely to be eliminated. 
We doubt the wisdom of basing our defense policy on so unstable a 

_ foundation. 

D. This reserve force is primarily an Army rather than a Navy 
problem. For the concept of a “Citizen Army,” which enters so 
fundamentally into General Marshall’s program, means that 

civilian reserves, trained in peacetime, would reinforce, as organized 
and distinctive units, the professional Army in time of emergency 
or war. This concept is applicable and of practical significance 
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only in relation to the Army, and then only in relation to the 
Army ground forces. It is completely different from the Navy 
concept, in which there is no place for an equivalent ‘Citizen 
Navy.” This will be more clearly understood from the following 
analysis of military needs for defense. 

1. According to the proponents of the pending May bill, trainees 
will be divided between the Army and Navy in the proportion of 
5 to 2. Although the official view of the Navy favors conscription, 
there is solid reason for believing that the majority of Navy officials 
feel it is unsuited to the Navy. Even if we maintain a big Navy 
after the war, as seems probable, the Navy’s long tradition of 
voluntary service leaves no shadow of doubt of its ability to get 
all the enlistments it needs, not only for the Navy proper but 
for its Naval Reserve. Furthermore, the Navy must always be 
maintained on a war basis, in the sense of being ready for any 
eventuality. Hence there is need primarily of a professional Navy. 

2. The manpower needs of the Marines can also be adequately 
maintained by volunteer enlistments. Like the Navy, the Marines 
must be prepared for immediate action. The Marines do not 
want and cannot effectively use conscripts. There is need of a 
professional Marine Corps. 

3. Nor does the Air Force want conscripts, who would hinder 
the effectiveness of its program. For clear proof of this one has 
only to read Gen. H. H. Arnold’s full report, cited above. Under 
the United Nations Charter we are obliged to maintain national 
air-force contingents “immediately available.” Such a force would 
be rendered ineffectual were it made up of half-trained men of 
twélve months of experience. And so there is need, too, of a 
professional Air Corps. 

As an aid to recruiting these professional units, recommendation 
has been made in certain quarters to increase the number of 
federal military academies or colleges, on the type of West Point 
and Annapolis. These schools might offer specialized technical 
training, for example, aeronautical, communications, intelligence, 
etc. 
E. Limiting, therefore, the real problem of reserves to the Army 
ground forces, the question is whether this “Citizen Army” should 
be raised on a mass or selective, on a quantitative or qualitative 
basis. It seems evident, objectively, that a selective citizen reserve 
would be both more efficient and more economical. Intelligent 
and interested young Americans.are clearly: more desirable material 
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to work on than myriads of uninterested, unwilling and possibly 
unintelligent conscript trainees. 

F. Recruitment of this selected reserve, on a voluntary basis, 
could be carried out in various ways, as the following suggestions’ 
will indicate. 

In working on its plan of defense, the National Catholic Edu 
tional Association was very much impressed by the high official 
praise bestowed, even by present proponents of conscription, 
upon the National Defense Act of 1920. The Association wonders 
whether the answer to the problem of reserves does not lie in this 
neglected Act. For much has been written, in the past year, 
about the importance of a “Citizen Army.” The Association 
reflects that the National Defense Act of 1920 was constructed 
with the intention of providing America with just such a Citizen 
Army, based according to the military experts on the principles 
left by George Washington. We find in the current military litera- 
ture little or no criticism of the organizational character of the 
Army envisioned in this Act. We assume, therefore, that any 
future program proposed by the military experts will be essentially 
the same, except that they now wish to add the compulsory- 
training feature. 

We are constantly assured by proponents of conscription that 
voluntary methods have been tried and have not succeeded. 
Although we do not wish to seem to challenge expert witnesses 
on this head, nevertheless it must be pointed out that the Army 
is making this very assumption which it denies is possible of 
realization. For it states that it anticipates no difficulty whatever 
in raising adequate volunteers from among the conscripted trainees 
both for the regular Army and the National Guard. This assump- 
tion, it seems to us, has no more, and probably less, certainty 
than the assumption that recruitment will be successful apart 
from a compulsory program of training. 

The Association would like to emphasize that, if the National 
Defense Act of 1920 was inadequate and found us more or less 
unprepared for war in 1941, this cannot seriously be laid to the 
absence of conscription. It is a matter of record in the Annual 
Reports of the War Department that the Act of 1920 was not 
carried out largely because of lack of appropriations. It is clear 
that no program of universal training could have prevented 
Congressional retrenchments. Universal military training would 
have shared the fate of the rest of the National Defense Act of 1920. 
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Since the Act has never been criticized as containing intrinsic 
defects, the Association feels that it may properly use this plan 
as the basis for its present suggestions for the Army of the future. 
It refuses to accept the contention that our defense in the past 
failed for lack of a compulsory-training clause. 

1. The National Guard. Next after the regular Army in our 
national defense system must be reckoned the National Guard. 
It is a citizen body, officered by non-professionals, which is kept 
in readiness and can be called out by the President in times of 
emergency. The Association believes that the reserve Army of 
the future must draw its main reliance from the National Guard. 
The following suggestions are contained in the National Defense 
Act, as amended: 

(a) Service Schools. According to Section 99, selected officers, 
warrant officers, or enlisted men of the National Guard may attend 
a regular course of study at any military service school of the 
United States except the Military Academy at West Point. Such 
students are entitled to receive the pay and allowances of regular 
Army men of similar rank. The Association believes that attend- 
ance at such service schools, which are bound to be technical, can 
provide sufficient inducement to young men to attach themselves 
to the National Guard and undertake its other obligations. It 
believes that wide opportunities given for the expansion of this 
program will be more desirable and efficient than a compulsory- 
training program. 

(b) Joint Manewers. Section 94 authorizes joint maneuvers 
of the National Guard and the regular Army. Prior to the im- 
minence of war, such maneuvers were rarely if ever held. The 
Association feels that the dissatisfaction found with the National 
Guard was largely due to failure to conduct such maneuvers in 
conjunction with the professional Army. Whether mutual jealousy 
entered in here we do not venture to say. It is clear, however, 
that inadequate appropriations were much to blame. If universal 
military training is considered worth the expense, certainly ad- 
equate funds for such joint maneuvers should be even more 
justified. 

2. Reserve Officers Training Corps. The Officers Reserve Corps, 
another reserve component of the Army of the United States, 
was meant to be supplied continually through units of the R.O.T.C. 
established in educational institutions throughout the country. 
The Association doubts that this program was exploited to its 
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full possibilities. The National Defense Act suggests these further 
queries. 

(a) Inducements. Section 47c¢ provides that a college student 
in the R.O.T.C., who has been selected for advanced training in 
the final two years of college, may be furnished at the expense of 
the United States commutation of subsistence at a rate fixed by 
the Secretary of War. The Association wonders if the inducement 
of additional recompense would not serve to make more men 
anxious to take the advanced course, even though it would involve 
obligations on another score. This, it believes, would be at least 
more desirable than compulsory military training. 

(b) Further Inducements. Section 47a deals with Training 
Camps for R.O.T.C. These are limited to six weeks. Allowances 
were made for time spent in these camps. The Association feels 
that if these Training Camps were made attractive by suitable 
inducements, financial and otherwise, they would make the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program still more effective. 

(c) Officers’ Candidate Schools. An experiment of the present 
war which has given great satisfaction is the wide use made of 
the Officers’ Candidate School. Such opportunity given to 
enlisted men to rise from the ranks could well be integrated into 
our future national defense system for the benefit of young 
Americans who do not go to college. 

(d) Junior R.O.T.C. Section 40 treats of high school R.O.T.C. 
units, which were regarded by the War Department as sources of 
interest in national defense, but which were never sufficiently 
provided for by Congressional appropriations. In 1941 the high 
school R.O.T.C. units enrolled only a total of 60,000 students out 
of a male high school enrollment in the United States of over 
three and a half million. The Association is convinced that, if 
these units were properly expanded, they would arouse a tremend- 
ously increased military interest and thereby provide a wider base 
of recruitment for the regular Army, the National Guard, advanced 

Reserve Training and other reserve components. Such an expanded 
program would likewise be far more desirable than compulsory 
training. 

(e) Junior National Guard. Although the National Defense 
Act provides for the Junior R.O.T.C., it makes no mention of a 
Junior National Guard. The possibilities of such an innovation 

deserve examination. On the one hand, a Junior National Guard 
would be a recruiting source for the. National Guard itself. On 
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the other hand, by offering more advanced and specialized facilities, 
it could attract boys in whom the ordinary high school R.O.T.C. 
had aroused more interest in military things than the R.O.T.C. 
itself could satisfy. 

(f) Military Schools. In the list of divisions of the R.O.T.C. 
the regulations of the War Department mention class M.C. This 
class is defined as ‘‘Military Colleges and universities which grant 
degrees . . . which require all students to pursue military training 
throughout the course and to be habitually in uniform, which 
constantly maintain military discipline, and which have as ob- 
jectives the. development of the students by means of military 
training and the regulation of his conduct in accordance with 
disciplinary principles.’ If America must embark on a wide 
program of military preparedness, it should give consideration to 
the feasibility of extending the number of these military colleges. 
At present there are about eight of them (Virginia Military In- 
stitute is an example). With proper federal inducements, more 
schools could be prevailed upon to enter this classification. In 
view of the increased emphasis on technical knowledge many 
colleges would not consider a reorganization along military lines 
incompatible with university work. 

3. Enlisted Reserve Corps. Another component of the Army of 
the United States is the Enlisted Reserve Corps (National Defense 
Act, Section 55). The Corps was apparently intended to serve 
as the source for obtaining technicians. Unfortunately it remained 
practically a dead letter until we were threatened with war, at 
which time young men were enlisted and allowed to continue 
school work until called up. The problem of raising the indis- 
pensable quota of technicians can be solved here. Since no attempt 
was made to utilize and explore this feature of the National 
Defense Act of 1920, except just prior to the present war, the 
Association urges that its possibilities be examined as an alternative 
to compulsory recruitment of trained technicians. 

4. Citizens’ Military Training Camps. Section 47d of the 
National Defense Act made provisions for the military training 
of youths who were not reached by the R.O.T.C. or the National 
Guard. This consisted of one month of training in Army camps 
for such civilians as offered themselves. It is a matter of record 
that this phase of the National Defense Act was never adequately 
utilized. It is estimated that twice or three times as many appli- 


cations for the C.M.T.C. were received annually as could be . 
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accepted on the basis of available funds. The Association believes 
that before a compuisory-training plan is accepted, the training 
of civilians by means of the C.M.T.C. should be given a better 
chance to prove itself than it enjoyed from its inception in 1921. 

In conclusion, the National Catholic Educational Association 
recognizes that it is easier to raise an army by legal compulsion 
than by voluntary methods. However, this does not excuse the 
War Department from using all possible means of attracting 
voluntary recruits to the various components of the Army of the 
United States. The Association admits that no voluntary program 
can produce the numbers that conscription can. But it asserts that 
such a voluntary program can enlist sufficient numbers of really 
desirable recruits to constitute an adequate reserve force in times 
of peace. 

To be successful, however, a voluntary program must be founded 
on good public relations. In peacetime the Army has not been 
conspicuous for selling itself to the youth of the nation. Navy 
methods have won popular approval. The Association is convinced 
that if the Army adopted similar methods, instead of the easier 
but unacceptable method of legal compulsion, it could build up a 
defense of our security which would not only be adequate but 
also capable of winning the widest possible public support. 

Wituiam F. Cunninonam, C.8.C. 

Chairman, Department of Education 

University of Notre Dame 
Cyrit F. Mreymr, C.M. 

Dean, St. John’s Coliege 

Brooklyn, New York 
BrotHer BonaveNntTuRE Tuomas, F.S.C. 

President, Manhattan College 

New York 
ALLAN P. 8.J. (Chairman). 


A CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ALL 
THE COUNTRIES OF THE AMERICAS 


Item 18 in the Agenda for the Bogota Conference reads as 
follows: 

18. How to bring it about that Catholic educational programs 
may be apt to educate and instruct. The lack of freedom in 
this regard in some nations. Would it be plausible to try to 
unite ourselves in a minimum program? Leaving aside what is 
national the sciences are all equal. How to avoid the difficulty 
arising from the different organization of the diverse stages of 
education in each country. 


Two specific suggestions are offered in this statement: (1) that 
we work out a minimum program in which all of us coming from 
different countries could unite and work for its realization each in 
his own country with adaptations dictated by conditions in that 
country; and (2) how can we reduce “the difficulty arising from 
the different organization of the diverse stages of education in 
each country.” I propose to treat both of these questions. But, 
before going into these there is another question that we must be 
agreed upon; namely, the aims of Catholic education. This 
should not prove difficult since under the guidance of the teaching 
Church we are all agreed on the ultimate aims of the school as an 
instrument used by the Church for the advancement of its own 
purposes, the glory of God and the salvation of souls. I propose 
to interpret the modern terminology of the school in the light of 
these two great purposes and once we have done that we are 
ready to pass on to the other two problems mentioned above; 
namely, a common program and a system of educational adminis- 
tration that will hold out some real hope that these purposes 
may be achieved through this common program. 


I 
Tue Hierarcuy or EpucaTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


When we undertake the analysis of educational objectives, we 
are struck by the unanimity present among psychologists today 
when analyzing the outcomes of learning. Three words or their 
variants are used almost universally to label these outcomes and 
they are: knowledge, attitudes, and abilities. In this analysis, 
anything we ever learned in our life or ever will learn is either 
new knowledge, a new attitude, a new ability or the improvement 
of an old one. This is what I like to call the ‘““Teacher’s Level” of 
educational objectives as you see at the bottom of Figure 1. 
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Ficure 1. The Hierarchy of Educational Objectives 
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Every time a teacher steps into a classroom he is aiming at, or at 
least he should be aiming at, either developing the pupil’s mind in 
terms of the acquisition of knowledge (facts and meanings), or 
the setting up of certain attitudes (life ideals in the field of ethics 
or appreciations in the field of esthetics) or the development of 
certain abilities (that is, habits and skills) in life activities. This 
is the same analysis we all learned in the Catechism in the words 
“to know, love, and serve God” and it is oft repeated in the 
writings of great Catholic educators like Bishops Neuman and 
Spalding, as for example in these words of the latter: ““The whole 
purpose of education is to favor acquirement of habits; habits of 
feeling, thinking, and doing.’ 

But knowledges, attitudes, and abilities never function in a 


1 John Lancaster Spalding, Aphorisms and Reflections, McClurg, p. 215. 
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vacuum. They are always knowledges of something, attitudes 
towards something or ability to do something. What are the 
somethings the school is interested in developing within its pupils? 
For the answer to this question we must take the point of view of 
the sociologist. That is, we must analyze the life of man in society 
and determine what are the things he is most concerned about. I 
believe the best answer to this question is a six-fold one, although 
of course there is no reason why that number couldn’t be decreased 
or increased provided whatever analysis is made includes all the 
great domains in which our lives are lived. There is first of all 
the problem of health. In Figure 1, on the Sociologist’s Level, 
No. 2, the school must develop within its pupils health knowledge, 
health attitudes, and health habits that will function all through 
the lives of its pupils, if it is to make its proper contribution to 
their well-being and the well-being of the country of which they 
are to be citizens. 

And so with all of what one author has called the “life interests,” 
(3) family life in the home furnishing human companionship in 
all its varieties, man and woman as husband and wife; youth with 
age, children and parents; and boys with girls, brothers and sisters. 
Then there is what today we have heard so much about in the 
words “freedom from want” or more formally labelled in Figure 1, 
(4) “Economic Security.” This is over against (5) Leisure when 
there is surcease from labor. The school must prepare its pupils 
to live this time of life in a wholesome manner by arousing interests 
and hobbies that will relieve the long hours of labor that most 
will have toendure. Then (6) Civic Security with the development 
of real patriotism and love of country through each pupil becoming 
acquainted with the history of his country and familiar with its 
practices of the civic virtues. Finally, (7) Religion. Here the 
school’s contribution must be that its pupils will grow in the 
knowledge of this divine inheritance so that at the same time 
they will learn to love it and as an outcome of this love of their 
religion they will live it. These are the “life interests” on the 
level of the sociologist reviewing man’s life in society. But, when 
linked with the one on the Teacher’s Level, I prefer to call them 
all “The Universal Human Needs” for they are all present in the 
life of every individual and as indicated in the column on the 
right in Figure 1, society has brought forth a social agency to 
provide for each one of them. The Church, of course, is divine 
in origin, but like the others—the State, the Home, the Economic 
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order, etc.—it is a social institution serving the needs of man in 
society. 

When we ascend now to the Philosopher’s Level taking within 
our view the whole of the life of man analyzed below, we see the 
meaning of the statement that Christian Perfection is the ultimate 
aim of man in this life. One is on the way to Christian Perfection 
when he is making a real effort to perform all his duties in the 
seven fields which have been analyzed under the term “Human 
Needs,” his duties as a pupil within the school, a member of the 
family, a citizen of the state, and a member of the Church, ete. 
And, with these duties all provided for he has assurance of his 
eternal salvation—life with God hereafter. This analysis of the 
“immediate objectives” within the school, the ‘mediate objectives” 
of man’s life in society and his “ultimate objectives” here and 
hereafter, is, of course, only one way of building up a “Hierarchy 
of Educational Objectives,” but it is a good way and one which I 
believe we can all accept as thoroughly Catholic. Now our task 
is to work towards a similar agreement in an educational program 
which will give some hope of realizing these aims. 


II 
A Common ProGRAM 


When we attempt to lay down a basis for a common program 
we realize that when that basis is applied to the building of a 
curriculum in any one of the twenty-two countries of the Americas, 
it will have some characteristics not common to it in other coun- 
tries. This is as it should be. But these differences will accentuate 
the basis that is common to all if we can work out such a basis. 
That is the task I set myself to now. 

In the U.S. the approach to the problem of building the cur- 
riculum at the present time is what we may call the factory 
technique; that is, the technique that has played such a prominent 
part in industry, the technique of job analysis. In this technique, 
life is analyzed into its main jobs and each job is broken down 
into detail and then the curriculum is built up by making provision 
for all these details somewhere in the years which the school has 
at its disposal. This technique of job analysis met with great 
success in industry in mass production where crude material was 
in the hands of the workers and the aim was to produce a stand- 
ardized product at minimum cost in the least possible time. But 
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this is not our aim when dealing with human material, the nature 
and needs of the child. It is not a standardized product we want 
to achieve, each individual differing as little as possible from the 
other. Rather we want each child to realize to the greatest extent 
possible whatever capabilities may lie within him, and for some es 
we know this takes many more years of formal education than = 
his less gifted brethren are capable of profiting by. Hence it is 
the nature of man that must be the basis for building the cur- 
riculum, not the nature of society. This is changing every year, 
has changed greatly during the past generation and gives promise 
of changing even more rapidly in the years that lie immediately 
ahead; whereas the nature of man is constant. This we can build 
on with some hope of permanence. 

Now looking at the nature of man from the point of view of the 
school, we see that there are two powers which mark him off 
from the most intelligent animals of the lower kingdoms and make 
him human—the power of thought and the power of expression. 
As has so often been said, the school is an intellectual agency, and 
it is the development of this power of thought as a rational being 
and the power of expressing this thought in intelligent ways that 
will always be the task of the school. But what does the school 
want the pupil to think about so that he may reach his fullest 
development as a national being? The answer to this question is 
that we want the pupil to think about the same things man has 
been thinking about through the ages; namely, the three worlds 
in which man lives,—the physical world, the material universe; 
the spiritual world, the world of God and eternal ideas; and the 
human world, the world of man living in society. And the know- 
ledge that man has accumulated through the ages concerning 
these three worlds is now gathered in the three great groups of 
sciences—the natural sciences both physical and biological; the 
philosophical sciences, philosophy and theology ; and the humanistic 
sciences, or what today are more commonly called the “social 
sciences.”” These are the great bodies of knowledge which begin- 
ning with what Comenius called the “school of the mother’s 
knee” must be passed on to the child, and he must continue to 
grow in possession of these sciences as long as he remains in 
school and afterwards, too, with the hope that many of the more 
brilliant learners will add to that knowledge of the race through 
research and continued discovery (see Columns 2 and 3, Figure 2) 
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Fiaure 2. Analysis of the Curriculum 
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Turning now to the power of expression, we see in Figure 2 
that it too divides up into three great fields in which the school 
must make a definite contribution in the organization of its 
curriculum. The eternal verities common to all languages—The 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good—are the end products of 
these activities and the Arts are the procedures through which 
they are achieved within the curriculum. Most important of all 
for the school are the language arts through which the pupil in 
learning to read and interpret the number combinations and in 
learning to write and use the four fundamental processes of 
mathematics learns to assimilate and to express truth in all its 
manifestations. As he becomes familiar with the Fine Arts he 
learns to love the beautiful and some few at least learn to create 
beautiful things which may be enjoyed by others even if they 
themselves cannot develop much skill in creating things that are 
truly beautiful. When we use the word “good” here to label 
the end product of the third group of the arts, the practical arts, 
we are not referring to the “morally good”; rather, we mean the 
good for something, that is, the useful. We can never hope to 
implant in pupils the morally good through the curriculum. 
Rather we can teach a knowledge of the good through the sciences 
of religion and philosophy, but making it a part of their lives is 
the outcome of the inspiring example of teachers who themselves 
are living the good life and the atmosphere of the school created 
by the conduct of teachers, administrators and pupils themselves 
in which the moral virtues are to the fore and immoral vices 
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(when they appear) receive their proper treatment. But the 
practical arts are another matter. In all types of vocational 
schools these form the burden of the curriculum, but they must be 
supported by arts for their communication and the fine arts for 
their embellishment. 

Here then in Figure 2 is what I suggest as a common program 
in all our twenty-two countries and in all our schools from the 
kindergarten to the graduate schools of Arts and Sciences of the 
universities. This is what Nicholas Murray Butler called years 
ago the “Spiritual Inheritance” of mankind, but you will notice 
in column 4 of Figure 2 that he included in his analysis only five 
of these six fields of knowledge, leaving out the inheritance of the 
practical arts. This brings to our attention a controversy that is 
now attracting a great deal of attention in the United States. 
On one side we have John Dewey demanding that the practical 
arts have a place in general education, not merely in the vocational 
school for the great social value they have in enabling the pupil 
to develop a deepened understanding of the civilization in which 
he is living; and on the other side is President Hutchins of Chicago 
University demanding that practical arts be learned on the job 
and no time be wasted in school upon them, or if they are to be 
introduced into the curriculum, it should be only in a school that 
is strictly vocational. But whether the product of the practical 
arts should be included as part of the “spiritual inheritance’’ as 
well as the product of the language arts and fine arts is not to be 
determined by the answer to this question. Rather the question 
is are they products of the ideas of man. If so, they are spiritual 
in origin. But every machine ever made by man whether a 
wheelbarrow or an aeroplane or in the field of communications a 
radio and tomorrow television, etc., are certainly products of the 
ideas of man in the evolution of the sciences, but their practical 
application calls for the practical arts. The problem in education 
as I see it is to what extent they should form part of the cur- 
riculum in the school devoted to general or liberal education, the 
education of the free man. For the upper quarter of students, the 
fast learners, they probably should play little if any part in the 
curriculum, particularly in the later years preparing students to 
enter the university schools. For the lower quarter, the slow 
learners, however, they should form a heavy part of the curriculum 
since these slow learners soon reach the limit of their ability to do 
abstract thinking and can assimilate ideas only in the concrete, 
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Turning now to the power of expression, we see in Figure 2 
that it too divides up into three great fields in which the school 
must make a definite contribution in the organization of its 
curriculum. The eternal verities common to all languages—The 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good—are the end products of 
these activities and the Arts are the procedures through which 
they are achieved within the curriculum. Most important of all 
for the school are the language arts through which the pupil in 
learning to read and interpret the number combinations and in 
learning to write and use the four fundamental processes of 
mathematics learns to assimilate and to express truth in all its 
manifestations. As he becomes familiar with the Fine Arts he 
learns to love the beautiful and some few at least learn to create 
beautiful things which may be enjoyed by others even if they 
themselves cannot develop much skill in creating things that are 
truly beautiful. When we use the word “good” here to label 
the end product of the third group of the arts, the practical arts, 
we are not referring to the “morally good”; rather, we mean the 
good for something, that is, the useful. We can never hope to 
implant in pupils the morally good through the curriculum. 
Rather we can teach a knowledge of the good through the sciences 
of religion and philosophy, but making it a part of their lives is 
the outcome of the inspiring example of teachers who themselves 
are living the good life and the atmosphere of the school created 
by the conduct of teachers, administrators and pupils themselves 
in which the moral virtues are to the fore and immoral vices 
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(when they appear) receive their proper treatment. But the 
practical arts are another matter. In all types of vocational 
schools these form the burden of the curriculum, but they must be 
supported by arts for their communication and the fine arts for 
their embellishment. 

Here then in Figure 2 is what I suggest as a common program 
in all our twenty-two countries and in all our schools from the 
kindergarten to the graduate schools of Arts and Sciences of the 
universities. This is what Nicholas Murray Butler called years 
ago the “Spiritual Inheritance” of mankind, but you will notice 
in column 4 of Figure 2 that he included in his analysis only five 
of these six fields of knowledge, leaving out the inheritance of the 
practical arts. This brings to our attention a controversy that is 
now attracting a great deal of attention in the United States. 
On one side we have John Dewey demanding that the practical 
arts have a place in general education, not merely in the vocational 
school for the great social value they have in enabling the pupil 
to develop a deepened understanding of the civilization in which 
he is living; and on the other side is President Hutchins of Chicago 
University demanding that practical arts be learned on the job 
and no time be wasted in school upon them, or if they are to be 
introduced into the curriculum, it should be only in a school that 
is strictly vocational. But whether the product of the practical 
arts should be included as part of the “spiritual inheritance” as 
well as the product of the language arts and fine arts is not to be 
determined by the answer to this question. Rather the question 
is are they products of the ideas of man. If so, they are spiritual 
in origin. But every machine ever made by man whether a 
wheelbarrow or an aeroplane or in the field of communications a 
radio and tomorrow television, etc., are certainly products of the 
ideas of man in the evolution of the sciences, but their practical 
application calls for the practical arts. The problem in education 
as I see it is to what extent they should form part of the cur- 
riculum in the school devoted to general or liberal education, the 
education of the free man. For the upper quarter of students, the 
fast learners, they probably should play little if any part in the 
curriculum, particularly in the later years preparing students to 
enter the university schools. For the lower quarter, the slow 
learners, however, they should form a heavy part of the curriculum 
since these slow learners soon reach the limit of their ability to do 
abstract thinking and can assimilate ideas only in the concrete, 
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and here the practical arts meet their needs. For the great average 
group, the 50 per cent in the middle, the problem is not so simple. 
To what extent, if at all, the practical arts should form a part of 
their curriculum can only be settled by continued experimentation 
which must be conducted with the welfare of the pupil carefully 
safeguarded. Here is one place where an organization such as 
this association we are proposing to form here can be of great 
service, each country exchanging its findings in all experimental 
programs with the others that all may profit thereby. 

We turn now to our third problem; namely, planning a system 
of education that will be truly democratic in character and at the 
same time present a program of studies that will hold out a real 
hope of achieving the objectives we have agreed upon as the true 
objectives of Catholic education. 


III 


An EpvucaTIONAL System For A DEMOCRACY 


In our efforts to lay out an educational system that in its main 
features at least can be followed by all countries aiming at democ- 
racy, there is one lesson that the United States can learn from 
Latin America and from the Europe of old; namely this, that in 
any intelligent definition of the several stages of education there 
are only three: primary education, secondary, and higher or 
university education. Yet in the United States we have four 
distinct stages, elementary school, high school, college and uni- 
versity. We cannot take time out here to explain how the four-year 
high school, starting out as a finishing school for the people, got 
sandwiched in between an elongated elementary school of eight 
years and the college of four years, thus for many prolonging the 
period of general education to sixteen years. With the introduction 
of the junior high school and the junior college during the develop- 
ment of the reorganization movement, the past thirty-five years, 
the elementary school is now in many places limited to six years 
and secondary education is extended to include the first two years 
of college. But for many the last two years of college are still 
devoted to general education, leaving the average college graduate 
twenty-two years old before he begins his professional training in 
the university. This means another period of three or more years, 
leaving the student twenty-five to twenty-eight years old (in 
medicine and law) before he begins to practice his profession, 
obviously too late in life. The success of the measurement move- 
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ment with promotion based on achievement instead of time spent 
is giving us some release in this matter now. The brighter students 
in high school, the upper two-fifths to be exact, are now finishing 
high school at the age of seventeen years and four months instead 
of eighteen years, saving two-thirds of a year, and we hope the 
extended use of the new type tests in the armed forces for the 
selection and promotion of officer candidates will be carried over 
into the schools and give us real relief in this difficult problem. 

The first thing we ought to do, however, is to recognize that 
there are three stages, and only three, in the school history of 
every individual who goes the whole way through the university, 
leaving the fourth stage of his continued education, both general 
and special, to adult life outside of school. The first stage, which 
in Latin America is called “primary education,”’ is the period when 
the pupil learns to handle what we call the tools of education and is 
introduced to the spiritual inheritance of the race. Once this 
aim has been realized and the pupil has achieved a mastery of the 
tools so that he can reflect as he reads and handles the number 
combinations, he is in the second stage of his education no matter 
what grade or year of school he may bein. Practically all civilized 
countries in the world have recognized this stage by setting up a 
four, five, or six year school. This is the school for childhood from 
about the ages of six to twelve, though many countries are now 
setting up kindergarten and some, pre-kindergarten years intro- 
ductory to this primary stage. The stage of secondary education 
will commonly run from five to eight years’ duration. In the 
United States it is evident that as reorganization takes place 
secondary education will commonly last eight years on the average. 
The period of the depression in the early 30’s brought the need 
for this home to us. It was absolutely imperative to keep the 
older adolescents, boys and girls sixteen years of age and older, 
out of the labor market. There were not enough jobs for adults. 
The war has changed all this. But now with victory at last ours, 
it will not be long before our problem will again be jobs for all 
adults; consequently youth must continue in school. So it is 
evident that in the United States the first cycle of secondary 
education will be within the compulsory education periods. This 
means a period of secondary education for all. 

Now you will notice that in Figure 3, “An Educational System 
for a Democracy,” on the left I have labelled the middle section 
“Secondary Education” and this same section on the right “Schools 
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In the United States this means schools for 
boys and girls from about twelve to twenty years of age. In the 
Latin American countries it will be some time before the different 
countries will extend their period of secondary education from five 
to six, seven or even eight years’ duration, but this is something 
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which I am convinced they should always keep before them as an 
ideal to be aimed at. Our problem in the United States to bring 
about clear thinking in this matter is to introduce the French term 
“eycle” and to recognize that although our second period for the 
pupil of average ability will run eight years, this is to be done in 
two cycles, one high school and one college, each complete in 
itself, but the first leading on to the second, for those who can 
profit by continued general education in the Arts and Sciences as 
laid out in Figure 2. The others will locate in vocational, 
technical or semi-professional schools. 

Turning now to the matter of vocational education, we know that 
many of the Latin American countries with a large indigenous 
population and a high percentage of illiteracy have an entirely 
different problem from that of the United States and the other 
countries where the school system is reaching the great masses of 
the people, Argentina for example. In these countries the first 
problem is the reduction and eventual elimination of illiteracy. 
Mexico has such a campaign on now and hopes to achieve complete 
elimination within one year. With this problem of illiteracy met, 
the next step for these indigenous people is a period of vocational 
education in which, of course, the study of the language arts will 
be continued but the great emphasis will be upon the practical 
arts, agriculture and the industrial arts to give these people a 
real opportunity to insure for themselves an economic security 
which will really mean “freedom from want.” Here what we 
need are some modern Pedros de Gante who will do for these 
countries today what he did for the Indians of Mexico in his schools 
during the sixteenth century. This means not merely vocational 
skills but literacy, the civic virtues, that is, the moral virtues, and 
a real training in the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

Returning now to the problem of general education, I call your 
attention again to the analysis presented in the third column of 
Figure 2 under the title “The Six Fields of Knowledge.” Here is 
the content of the curriculum of the school on all levels from the 
kindergarten to the university, but there is a difference in the 
organization and presentation of these materials on the different 
levels. This organization and presentation in the primary school 
must be adapted to the child mind. Hence, we say it must be 
psychological. But as the pupil progresses, his mind is maturing 
and as this maturity develops he is growing in his ability to do 
abstract thinking. This means that in the secondary school, 
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particularly in the later years of the secondary schools, the organi- 
zation and presentation must more and more come from the nature 
of the subject matter itself. That is, it must be logical rather than 
psychological and this means the subject matter is organized and 
presented as the different arts and sciences by their own very 
nature demand. On the university level the two, the psychological 
and the logical, have become one, since the logical organization 
and presentation of any subject matter field for the mature mind 
is the psychological. Hence in the primary school the well-trained 
teacher must have an understanding of educational psychology 
(how pupils learn) and technique of teaching (method) so that he 
can adapt his materials to the immature mind. On the university 
level the all-important matter for the teacher is a thorough 
knowledge of his subject matter field and no student has a right to 
complain of any eccentricities a teacher may manifest provided 
he is truly scientific. The teacher in the secondary school from 
one point of view has the hardest job of all, since he must be 
capable of both psychological and logical organization and presenta- 
tion depending on the maturity of the pupils he is working with. 
Hence his need for both professional and thorough subject matter 
training. 

I cannot treat here the different type schools laid out in 
Figure 3 on each side of the main system in the center, adult 
education and what we call, in the United States, continuation 
schools and cooperative schools; that is, schools which combine 
with industry on a part-time basis for the training of youth, even 
though these are going to play a greater part in the educational 
system of a real democracy as experience with them progresses. 
But I want to explain the procedure used in the later years of the 
second cycle of secondary education, what we call the college. 
You will notice that here the numerals 1 to 5 indicate that the 
time of the first two years is ordinarily distributed over these five 
fields, with field 3 continuing to the end for all students, in the 
study of philosophy. The letter E means that ordinarily one-fifth 
of his time may be devoted to some purely intellectual interests 
continued from what he has been studying during the first years. 

But the phrase “Field of Concentration,” or more commonly 
called his “‘major,’’ means that he has selected one of these fields 
or a part thereof and will devote three-fifths of his time to it. This 
is not “specialization” as the term is used in the university. 
Rather, it is an experience which he has never had before during 
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which time he can concentrate his work in one field. This experi- 
ence is looked upon as an essential part of general education. It 
may lead to specialization in the university and often does, but 
its primary purpose is to round out general education, giving the 
student an experience he has never had before by concentrating his 
work in one field. 

Passing on now to the university level, the professional and 
technological schools are those which demand a thorough training, 
in the basic sciences before a student can enter upon them, 
medicine, law and theology, the traditional professions with 
engineering in its applied aspects beginning to play a larger role 
among the advanced studies following the rapid development of 
the natural sciences during the past fifty years. What we call the 
“Graduate School” in the American university is concerned with 
advanced studies in the arts and sciences, not including what I 
am calling the “practical arts” in Figure 2. When this field 6, 
the practical arts, is introduced in the college as a possible field of 
concentration, it takes on a professional or, at least, a semi- 
professional character. 


CONCLUSION: 
Democratic EpUCATION IN THE AMERICAS TODAY 


In the world today two theories of government are fighting for 
supremacy and it is a simple matter to distinguish between them. 
One, fascism, is government by compulsion and the means it uses 
to enforce its demands are concentration camps, exile and enforced 
labor, starvation, torture, and wholesale murder under the name 
“purges.” All these diabolical means of compulsion have been 
practiced by dictators throughout the world, one of whom has 
been our ally in the fight against the Axis. The other theory, 
democracy, is Government by consent. It stands for liberty under 
the law but behind the law is a police power to control those who 
will not obey the laws enacted by the consent of the majority. 

In any country where this theory is operative what is the meaning 
of democratic education? Again the answer to this question is 
very simple. Education in a democracy means equal opportunity 
for all. But equal opportunity does not mean identical opportunity. 
Rather, it means opportunity for every individual citizen to 
develop his abilities to the degree and in the direction in which 
he finds the best guarantee of happiness for himself and his 
dependents and makes the best contribution to the welfare of all, 
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the common good. In this interpretation of equal opportunity 
those individuals endowed by God with superior gifts will need 
long years of schooling to bring them to full fruition. The 
great mass of mankind, the mythical average man and woman 
will need a good foundation in general education and as a rule 
some training specifically planned as preparatory to a vocational 
calling; while below this great mass of the common man are the 
mentally handicapped who have the right to that type of education 
which may make it possible for them to be at least self-supporting 
members of society. From the first group comes the leadership of 
any country, those men and women endowed with high intelligence 
and strong will that bring them to the top. In the great middle 
mass the schools must develop the quality of followership which 
means not merely the ability to follow a leader but also the ability 
to recognize a real leader and intelligently use the franchise to 
put him in a position to exert that leadership for the common 
good. Then between these two groups in any real democracy 
there should be a fellowship which manifests itself in all working 
together for the promotion of the common good without letting 
the selfish interests, to which all are subject, get the upper hand 
in the settling of any public question. 

Figure 3 in large outline is my idea of an educational system 
which any country aiming at real democracy should set as its 
goal. It exists in no country today giving equal opportunity, as 
interpreted above, to all the citizens of a country, but many 
countries see it, or something very closely resembling it, as the 
immediate goal in the postwar world; England, for example, in 
the Butler Report. And so must we in the Americas set this for 
our goal too, no matter how far ahead we have to look for its 
realization. This organization we are planning here in which the 
Catholics of the twenty-two countries under the guidance of the 
teaching Church can labor together for the achievement of this 
goal in our respective countries should be a great help in working 
out solutions of the many problems that are bound to confront 
us in this endeavor. 


W. F. Cunnincuaw, C.8.C. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN EDUCATION 
ACCORDING TO NEWMAN 


John Henry Cardinal Newman, almost a century ago, planned 
an education which would prepare man for life. One is best 
prepared for life by being taught to think and act according to 
what is true and good. In his plan of liberal education, Newman’s 
aims were intellectual perfection and moral goodness. These 
qualities of mind and heart are cultivated in the student by 
interesting himself only in what is true and noble. Hence, liberal 
education aims to train him to think correctly and act virtuously. 
However, the student needs a teacher to inspire and guide him 
in the pursuit of knowledge and virtue. In this article I shall 


briefly sketch the role Newman expected the teacher to play in - 


liberal education, and conclude with a few words on Newman 
as a teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER — 


In Newman’s plan of liberal education the teacher holds the 
place of first importance. The teacher exerts a personal influence 
on the minds and hearts of the young. His own manner of thinking 
is impressed upon them. His aim is to multiply thinkers interested 
only in the true, the good, and the beautiful. The great effect of 
truth in the world at large arises from the personal influence of 
those who are commissioned to teach it (O.U.S. 79). The best 
way to learn is to follow a master (G.A. 342). 

In the following paragraph Newman shows that the teacher’s 
influence surpasses every other in liberal education: 


The province and the inestimable benefit of the litera scripta 
is that of being a record of truth, and an authority of appeal, 
and an instrument of teaching in the hands of a teacher; but 
that, if we wish to become exact and fully furnished in any 
branch of knowledge which is diversified and complicated, we 
must consult the living man and listen to his living voice. . . . 
No books can get through the number of minute questions which 
it is possible to ask on any ar YX. or can hit upon the very 
difficulties which are severally felt by each reader in succession. 
. .. No book can convey the special spirit and delicate peculiar- 
ities of its subject with that rapidity and certainty which attend 
on the sympathy of mind with mind, through the eyes, the 
look, the accent, and the manner, in casual expressions thrown 
off at the moment, and the unstudied turns of familiar conversa- 
tion. . . . The principles of any study you may learn by books 
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at home; but the detail, the color, the tone, the air, the life 
which makes it live in us, you must catch all these from those 
in whom it lives already (H.S. III, 8, 9). 

In the Idea of a University, too, Newman insists that all the 
features of an educational institution, no matter how novel and 
attractive, “. . . never can serve as a substitute for methodical 
and laborious teaching.” (Idea 499.) 


THE LEARNING OF THE TEACHER 


The teacher must have acquired the perfection of those qualities 
he wishes to develop in his students. No one can be the instrument 
of intellectual advancement in another until he has cultivated his 
own intellect to a high degree. He must have that health, vigor, 
strength, and perfection of intellect which attracts and inspires 
his hearers. The teacher is strong in influence over his students, 
not in the patronage of great men, but in the intrinsic value and 
attraction of the knowledge he has to communicate to them, and 
the manner in which he communicates it (H.S. III, 165). New- 
man’s thought on this subject is exactly like that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “Instruction implies perfect action of knowledge in the 
teacher or master. Hence, he who is the teacher must have 
explicitly and perfectly the knowledge he causes in another.” 


(De Magistro.) 
GENERAL METHOD OF TEACHING 


Newman does not permit himself long discussions on a method 
of teaching. But the liberal education of the teacher implies a 
high degree of scholarship in the master with its natural comple- 
ment, an ability to teach. A good teacher is an artist with an 
artist’s ability to work on raw materials. This is the basis of all 
effective teaching which no amount of theory or academic degrees 


can supply. 
The first and most important point in the method of teaching, 
to be strictly observed by all teachers, is this: “. . . if boys are 


to be taught well, they must be taught slowly, and step by step.” 
(Idea 356.) This demands accuracy and method in teaching. 
Then, the teacher must arrest and hold the attention of the 
students because “. . . they do not like application, they do not 
like attention, they shrink from the effort and labor of thinking, 
and the process of true intellectual gymnastics.” (Idea 342.) 
Unless the teacher obtains this attentive cooperation of the 
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students, no progress will be made in the cultivation of their 
intellects. 

There are many devices, “tricks of the trade,” by which this 
cooperation might be aroused temporarily, at least, but that 
influence which is productive of great and lasting results is found 
in the teacher’s personality and learning, and is reflected in his 
ability to teach. These stimulate the intellectual appetites of the 
students by making them desirous to develop their own talents in a 
similar measure. Herein lies the secret of Newman’s own success 
in arousing the intellectual activity of all who came under his 
influence. After awakening in them a great desire for learning, 
he urged them to bring the greatest attention and concentration 
to the intellectual gymnastics they performed with him. His 
lectures did not aim at eloquence, but at teaching. They were 
just what in his Idea of a University he had recommended lectures 
should be: “. . . not exhibitions or exercises of art, but matters of 
business; they profess to impart something definite to those who 
attend them, and those who attend them profess on their part to 
receive what the lecturer has to offer.” (Idea 492.) 

The good teacher arouses in both himself and in his students 
the attitude that is most conducive to learning. Newman calls it a 
“cooperating with a pure esprit-de-corps’’ between teacher and 
taught. (Idea 503.) Im an address to his evening classes he 
enlarges on this point in these words: 


You have come, not merely to be taught, but to learn. You 
have come to exert your minds. You have come to make 
what you hear your own, by putting out your hand, as it 
were, to grasp it and appropriate it. You do not come merely 
to hear a lecture, or to read a book, but you come for that 
catechetical instruction, which consists in a sort of conversation 
between your lecturer and you. He tells you a thing, and he 
asks you to repeat it after him. He questions you, he examines 

ou, he will not let you go till he has proof, not only that you 
ted heard, but that you know. (Idea 489.) 


Newman’s writings contain many examples which illustrate his 
method of teaching. He enters into the minds of his hearers and 
adapts his teaching to the intellectual level of his audience. This 
is the outstanding feature in his method. Such a method can be 
used only by the teacher who has a liberally cultivated intellect. 

To both teacher and student Newman gave this maxim, “a 
little, but well,” by which he means: 
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Really know what you say you know: know what you know 
and what you do not know; get one thing well before you go 
on to a second; try to ascertain what your words mean; when 
you read a sentence, picture it before your mind as a whole, 
take in the truth or information contained in it, express it in 
your own words, and, if it be important, commit it to the 
faithful memory. Again, compare one idea with another; adjust 
truths and facts; form them into one whole, or notice the 
obstacles which occur in doing so. This is the way to make 

rogress; this is the way to arrive at results; not to swallow 
owledge, but (according to the figure sometimes used) to 
masticate and digest it. (Idea 335.) 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE EDUCATOR 


When the aim of education is intellectual perfection, the work 
of the teacher is the “profession of an artist, not the commission 
of an apostle.” (Idea 204.) But Newman’s liberal education 
also aims to improve man’s moral nature. That he wanted 
intellectual and moral education to go hand in hand is clear from 
these words: 

I wish the same spots and the same individuals to be at once 
oracles of philosophy and shrines of devotion. It will not 
satisfy me, what satisfies so many, to have two independent 
systems, intellectual and religious, going at once side by side, 
by a sort of division of labor, and only accidentally brought 
together. (S.V.O. 13.) 


Hence, Newman’s view of education considers it a direct prepara- 
tion for an intelligently useful life, fruitful in good works. The 
role, then, of the teacher requires the skill of an artist and the 
zeal of an apostle. 

In the capacity of an apostle the teacher must inspire the 
students with religious ideals. If the habit of virtue is to persevere 
in their lives it must be based on enduring motives urging them 
to imitate a model. An enduring motive for virtuous living is 
the natural complement of the understanding of the true meaning 
and end of life. As for models of virtuous living, many are por- 
trayed in religious literature. However, the teacher must make 
these ideas really live in the minds and hearts of his students, and 
he will accomplish this best by being the living example of what 
he teaches. Hence, he excites feelings different in kind from 
those arising from mere intellectual excellence, for such a teacher 
has that further power which comes from practicing what he 
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teaches. (O.U.S. 94.) Newman expressed the same thought to 
an Oxford audience in the following words: 


The men commonly held in popular estimation are greatest 
at a distance; they become small as they are approached; but 
the attraction, exerted by unconscious holiness, is of an urgent 
and irresistible nature; it persuades the weak, the timid, the 
wavering, and the inquring; it draws forth the affection and 
loyalty of all who are in a measure like-minded; and over the 
thoughtless or perverse multitude it exercises a sovereign com- 
pulsory sway, bidding them fear and keep silence, on the ground 
of its own right divine to rule them,—its hereditary claim on 
their obedience, though they understand not the principles or 
counsels of that spirit, which is “born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” (O.U.S. 95.) 


It is clear that Newman considers simplicity and sincerity as 
the outstanding virtues of everyone who would influence another 
for good. The teacher, as a professional man, holds intellectual 
honesty as his predominant characteristic; as an apostle, he will 
have a passionate zeal for the salvation of souls. Such dispositions 
in the teacher make his school conform to the ideal expressed by 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: 

Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods 
as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and 
well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess 
the intellectual and moral qualities required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided 
to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which these are children of predilection; and who have therefore 
sincerely at heart the true good of family and country. 


NEWMAN THE EDUCATOR 


The esteemed Cardinal enjoyed great influence as an educator 
in both secular and religious fields. His power was felt in the 
lecture halls of Oxford, in the pulpit of St. Mary’s at Littlemore, 
and at the Catholic University of Dublin. Young and old marveled 
at his words of wisdom. He was ever eager to do good. We shall 
let him tell us how he felt with respect to this power, for such 
dispositions are only those of a real teacher with real ability: 

I never had the staidness or dignity necessary for a leader. 

To the last I never recognized the hold I had over young men. 

Of late years I have read and heard that they even imitated 

me in various ways. I was quite unconscious of it, and I think 

my immediate friends knew too well how disgusted I should be 
at such proceedings, to have the heart to tell me. (Apo. 59.) 
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Cardinal Newman aimed at the highest perfection in all that 
he did. The ideal always before his mind, which spurred him on 
through many difficult years in hope and confidence, he describes 
in these words: 

One only among the sons of men has carried out a perfect 
work, and satisfied and exhausted the mission on which He 
came. One alone has with His last breath said consummatum est. 
But all who set about their duties in faith and hope and love, 
with a resolute heart and devoted will, are able, weak though 
they be, to do what, though incomplete, is imperishable. 
(Idea 267.) 

The Divine Model was the perfect teacher whom Cardinal Newman 
always strove to imitate. This Model aimed to enlighten the 
intellect in truth, to strengthen the will in good, and to elevate 
the heart through love. These qualities of mind and heart 
Cardinal Newman cultivated in himself to a high degree, and 
these he wished to cultivate in others in a similar measure by all 
the means at his disposal and especially by education. 
THEODORE 8.M. 


Abbreviations: 


Apo., Apologia pro Vita Sua 

G.A., Grammar of Assent 

H.8., Historical Sketches, Vol. IIT 
Idea, Idea of a University 

0.U.8., Oxford University Sermons 
8.V.0., Sermons on Various Occasions. 
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REMEDIAL READING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Years ago reading was considered to be an elementary school 
subject. Secondary school teachers assumed that their students 
had acquired the reading skills necessary for success in high school. 
Formerly, this was essentially true as the school population was 
more selected and the poor readers dropped out of school. In 
recent years the school population has grown less selective and the 
number of poor readers remaining in school has increased. 

An important question to be considered at this time is, “Are 
high school teachers responsible for the continued development of 
the reading abilities of their pupils?” The answer to this question 
depends on how one interprets “learning to read.” If “learning 
to read’ is regarded as a subject that is taught and mastered, then 
the high school teacher could logically expect the work to be 
completed by the elementary school. If “learning to read’ is 
considered as a highly complex art, not mastered mechanically, 
then the secondary school will be expected to develop and improve 
those reading habits and skills that were taught in grades one 
to eight. 

Secondary school teachers are well aware of the problem of 
retarded readers in their classes. Many are not yet convinced 
that it is part of their job to do something about correcting and 
improving their pupils’ difficulties in this area. One often hears, 
“How can I teach social studies (or biology, literature, science, 
etc.), if I am expected to teach reading, too?” Should teachers 
expend all their energies teaching subjects and not in giving the 
students what they greatly need? Since efficient reading is a tool 
that is necessary to success, not only in academic areas but in life 
outside of school, it is well worth the teacher’s time and effort 
needed to remedy the situation. 

Reading skills and habits that have been taught in elementary 
school have not been perfected. Although these skills and habits 
if successfully mastered were adequate for the requirements of 
elementary school, they are not sufficient for success at the 
secondary level. Secondary education makes new demands on 
the student and requires, (1) increased power of concentration, (2) 
increased ability to evaluate material read, (3) increased ability to 
retain what is read, (4) increased ability to organize material 
read, (5) increased ability to associate what is read to former 
experiences, (6) increased ability in oral and written recall, (7) 
417 
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increased ability to follow directions, (8) an enlarged and enriched 
vocabulary, (9) increased ability to comprehend material read, 
and (10) increased ability to use reference materials effectively. 

The above list clearly implies that the teaching of these skills 
is the responsibility of the classroom teachers to instruct and guide 
their pupils in the use of reading skills in study situations. The 
fact that pupils have had reading instruction does not guarantee 
the successful application of these skills in the various subjects 
and assignments they meet in secondary school. 

Students are not able to apply automatically skills previously 
taught to new subject matter. The varied curriculum of the 
average high school calls for specific skills to fit the subject 
matter. Every teacher of content subjects should feel the obliga- 
tion of teaching the reading skills necessary for his particular 
subject as much as he feels the necessity for teaching the subject 
matter. 

Therefore, the teacher of mathematics, chemistry, literature, or 
social studies should give time and attention to the skills needed 
in his special field. This type of guidance should be given to the 
average student as well as to the handicapped reader. Many 
times the reading skills are adequate but motivation is lacking, or 
poor types of assignments give rise to insecurity in knowing which 
reading skill is the proper one to use in the situation. Textbooks 
that are too difficult in vocabulary or in type of organization often 
cause difficulty. Frequently the author’s style is too complex for 
comprehension and adds an increased burden to the handicapped 
student. 

High school teachers can aid these poor readers without a great 
expenditure of money and time and without sacrificing the subject 
matter to be taught. Programs that have been carried on success- 
fully in many schools prove that interested teachers can and do 
help their students in their regular classrooms. 

Successful reading instruction is founded on accurate information 
about individual pupils. The teacher needs to know the pupil’s 
mental capacity, his reading level, and his specific disabilities. 
She also needs to know his interests, his background of experiences, 
and his social and personal adjustment. The more a student is 
retarded in reading the more detailed and meticulous must be the 
study of his difficulties. 

Standardized group tests of intelligence and reading achievement 
should be administered to all incoming classes. The tests should 
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be carefully selected to answer the purpose for which they are 
given. The following list contains a few of the intelligence tests 
and some of the numerous reading tests which have been used 
successfully at the high school level. 


GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


1. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. Higher 
Examination: Forms A, B, C, D. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

2. Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Forms A and B. 
World Book Co. 

3. Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability. Forms C and D. 
World Book Co. 

4. California Test of Mental Maturity. Advanced Battery. 
California Test Bureau. 

5. Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests; Fourth Edition (for 
grades 9-12). Educational Test Bureau, Inc. 


READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


1. Iowa Silent Reading Tests; New Edition (Revised) Advanced 
Test: Forms AM, BM, CM, DM. World Book Co. 

2. Progressive Reading Tests, Advanced Battery (for grades 
9-14). California Test Bureau, Hollywood, Calif. 

3. Traxler Silent Reading Test (for grades 7-10). Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

4. Traxler High School Reading Test (for grades 10, 11, and 12). 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II. 

Correct interpretation of the data revealed by the tests is 
exceedingly important in the selection of students needing remedial 
instruction. Tests should be analyzed to find the weaknesses and 
strengths of individual students. Test results should be used as a 
basis in planning the remedial procedures to be used in correcting 
an individual pupil’s disabilities. They also help a teacher by 
indicating where she should put the emphasis in her classroom 
teaching. 

Pupils having a reading achievement level below ninth grade 
should be re-tested on a level where the test data will be beneficial 
both to the student and to the teacher. The following tests will 
be helpful in such cases. 

1. New Stanford Achievement Test. Forms V, W, X, Y. Z. 
Advanced Battery (grades 7-9). World Book Co. 
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2. Sangreen-Woody Reading Test. Forms A and B (for grades 
4-8). World Book Co. 

3. Progressive Achievement Tests—Intermediate Battery. Forms 
A, B, and C. Grades 7, 8, and 9. California Test Bureau. 

4. Metropolitan Advanced Reading Tests (for grades 7-8). 
World Book Co. 

Administrators and supervisors responsible for the selection of 
tests will find “The 1938 Mental Measurements Year Book’ and 
“The 1940 Mental Measurements Year Book’ a valuable aid. 
Each test is described and a critique of each test is given by one 
or more educators. 

When the tests have been administered and the results analyzed 
provisions should be made for aiding the retarded readers. These 
students may be provided for in one of the following ways, (1) in 
the regular classroom, (2) in a special reading class, or (3) in a 
reading clinic. 

In many schools remedial instruction is given by the members of 
the English department. Children who are seriously retarded in 
reading skills are excused from attendance in the regular English 
classes and that period is used for remedial work. When these 
pupils have attained the reading level of their group they return 
to their regular English classes. 

All teachers aid the remedial instructor by furnishing vocabulary 
lists and the type of reading skills used in their particular subjects. 
Materials are selected on the proper reading levels. The content 
and interest appeal of the books must be considered also. Pupils 
are able to get facts and ideas from the printed page if the vocabu- 
lary level is within their reading ability and power of comprehension 

Severely retarded pupils should be helped in a clinic if one is 
available. Reading clinics are staffed with trained teachers who 
are able to give individual instruction. When individual instruc- 
tion centering around an individual’s specific disabilities is given 
the pupil makes more rapid progress. 

Classroom teachers who are interested in fostering growth in 
reading habits and skills may achieve excellent results in their 
regular classes. The following types of exercises will provide 


' The 1988 Mental Measurements Year Book. Buros, Oscar K., Editor. 
Rutgers University Press. New Jersey. 

* The 1940 Mental Measurements Year Book. Buros, Oscar K., Editor- 
Rutgers University Press. New Jersey. 
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motivation, interest and practice to pupils of average ability as 
well as to retarded readers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF VOCABULARY 


1. A vocabulary card file—A word is written on one side of the 
card. The meaning is written on the reverse side. The cards are 
used for testing and reviewing. When a word is mastered it may 
be placed in the “inactive file.” 

2. A vocabulary book. Keep a list of new words and their 
definitions. The book may be used for reference and review. 
Drills and exercises. 

. Matching words and definitions. 

. Vocabulary work books. 

Class discussions of word meanings 

. Word-meaning like spelling bees. 
Cross-word puzzles used as a class exercise. Teacher-made 
puzzles containing new words and those to be reviewed are 


most beneficial. 
f. Pupils give antonyms or synonyms for selected words. 
4 Vocabulary tests. 
. Dictionary study (training in use of dictionary for): 
1. location of words 
2. meaning of abbreviations 
3. determining word derivations 
4. selecting correct meanings 
5. determining word pronunciation. 


Teachers will find the book “Picturesque Word Origins’® an 
excellent aid in teaching word derivation. Arousing the student’s 
interest in vocabulary and making him “word conscious” will 
motivate him to learn and use the new words he acquires in both 
his written and oral work. 


ow 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMPREHENSION 


The most serious problem in secondary school is to teach the 
students to get meaning from the material they read. In order to 
understand what they read students must be able (1) to get the 
author’s viewpoint, (2) to be able to gain specific information, (3) 
to be able to make inferences, (4) to be able to form an opinion, 
(5) to be able to read and interpret a problem, and (6) to be 
able to discriminate between major and minor ideas. 


8 Picturesque Word Origins, C. and G. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
1933. 
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The following suggestions will be helpful in improving com- 
prehension: 

(1) Practice in interpretation of figurative speech. 

(2) Practice in reading and following directions. 

(3) Practice in selecting major and minor ideas. 

(4) Practice in locating topic sentences and key words. 

(5) Practice in making original outlines (provision for using the 
outline as an aid to oral and written recall should be made). 

(6) Practice in finding answers to specific factual questions 
(questions may be given prior to the reading of a selection). 

(7) Practice in writing original headlines, telegrams, or cable- 
grams. 

All remedial instruction should be well planned and systematic 
to insure success. Teachers will be well repaid for the time and 
effort put into detailed lesson plans. Plans that are well made 
and bring good results may be used for several semesters with 
slight modifications. Lesson plans, exercises, drills and various 
types of material for remedial work should be filed away for 
future use. 

Successful remedial instruction brings many worthwhile results. 
Pupils learn to read and study. They learn to participate in class 
discussions. They succeed in classes where they formerly met 
failure. Students gain self-confidence and self-respect when they 
can read efficiently. Their attitude towards school and books 
changes from one of dislike to one of enjoyment. These are only a 
few of the results gained from learning to read. 

Since so many students gain great benefit from remedial instruc- 
tion high school teachers should consider it an obligation to help 
them as much as is possible. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

1. Bond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva, Developmental Reading in 
High School. Macmillan, 1941. 

2. Durrell, Donald D., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. 
World Book Co., 1940. 

3. Gates, Arthur I., Improvement of Reading. Macmillan, 1935. 

4. Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading Ability. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940. 

5. Strang, Ruth, Problems in the Improvement of Reading in 
High School and College. Science Press Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., 1940. 

6. Witty, Paul and Kopel, Reading and the Education Process. 
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Textbooks and Workbooks for High School Reading Classes 
1. Center, Stella S. and Persons, Gladys L., Reading and Think- 
ing (a 3-book series). Macmillan, 1940. 
2. Hovious, Carol, Flying the Printways, D. C. Heath, 1938. 


3. , Following Printed Trails. D.C. Heath, 1936. 
4. Guiler, W. S. and Coleman, J. H., Getting the Meaning. 
Lippincott, 1940. 


5. McCall, Wm. A. and Crabbs, L. M., Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

6. Knight, P. E. and Traxler, A. E., Read and Comprehend. 
Little, Brown, 1937. 


KaTHERINE G. KENEALLY. 


A Quatiry or THE Spirit 


There are some people who have the quality of richness and 
joy in them and they communicate it to everything they touch. 
It is first of all a physical quality; then it is a quality of the 
spirit. It is probably the richest resource of the spirit; it is 
better than all formal learning, and it cannot be learned, al- 
though it grows in power and richness with living. It is full of 
wisdom and repose, since the memory and contrast of pain and 
labor are in it. 

People who have this energy of joy and delight draw other 
people to them as bees are drawn to ripe plums. Most people 
have little power for living in themselves; they are pallid and 
uncertain in their thoughts and feelings, and they think they 
can derive the strength, the richness and the character they 
lack from one of these vital and decisive people—THomas 
Wo re in The Web and the Rock (Harper). 
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TEACHING REVERENCE 


Lack of reverence has rightly been called our national sin. 
Hence it behooves us teachers to stress reverence by word and 
example. We shall be helped in this task if we start out with a 
clear idea of what reverence is. In Catholic Faith Explained, the 
teacher manual for the Catechism, Catholic Faith, Father Kirsch 
says on this head: 

Reverence is a deep respect mingled with love and awe, as 
for a holy person or place or thing. It is the feeling that the 
Catholic experiences when he kneels to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Reverence is a strong sentiment of respect and esteem, 
sometimes mingled with a trace of fear. This is the feeling 
that the American citizen has when he attends a session of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Reverence is among the 
highest of human feelings. St. Paul tells us even of Christ that 
“in the days of His flesh . . . He was heard for His reverence.” 
(Hebrews 5, 7.) All culture is based on reverence.' 


Our teachers would be well advised to meditate frequently on 
the splendid lesson of reverence taught by the Irish schoolmaster 
in Canon Sheehan’s Luke Delmege.2 The master of the school, a 
grave man of middle years, is speaking to the children: 


‘Reverence is the secret of all religion and happiness. Without 
reverence, there is no faith, nor hope, nor love. Reverence is 
the motive of each of the commandments of Sinai—reverence 
of God, reverence of our neighbor, reverence of ourself. Humility 
is founded on it; piety is conserved by it; purity finds in it its 
shield and buckler. Reverence for God, and all that is asso- 
ciated with Him, His ministers, His temple, His services—that 
is religion. Reverence for our neighbor, his goods, his person, 
his chattels—that is honesty. Reverence for ourselves—clean 
bodies and pure souls—that is chastity. Satan is Satan because 
he is irreverent. There never yet was an infidel but he was 
irreverent and a mocker. The jester, and the mime, the loud 
laugher and the scorner, have no part in the Kingdom. These 
very attitudes you now assume betoken reverence. They are 
the very symbols of something deeper and higher. . . .’ 

Here he (the master) saw Luke, though the children’s eyes 
did not detect him; and he said, without changing his voice:— 
‘Children, the priest is here!’ 

The children raised their heads gently, their arms still crossed 
on their breasts, and bowed towards Luke. 


* New P. J. Kened 
*New York pp. 482ff. 
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‘Why do you insist so strongly on reverence?’ said Luke. ‘It 
seems to be the burden of all your teaching.’ 

‘Because I think, sir,’ replied the master, ‘that it is the 
secret of all religion; and therefore of all nobleness.’ 

‘And you think it necessary? . . .’ 

‘I think it the first necessity for our race and for our time.’ 

‘Our race?’ questioned Luke, with opened eyes. 

‘Yes, sir. We are always alternating between reverence and 
irreverence in Ireland. Our literature and language are quite 
full of sarcasms, as well as of great ideas. And sarcasms about 
the most sacred things. Great wit and madness are nearly 
allied. So, too, are great wit and irreligion.’ 

‘But now,’ said Luke, ‘with all our splendid idealism there 


can be but little danger?’ 
‘No,’ said the master, ‘except that one ideal may supplant 


and destroy another. All ideals are opposed. At least,’ he 
said modestly, ‘so I have read.’ 


In a later section of the same novel (on p. 515) we read that 
Father Luke Delmege always regarded his former teachers as the 
Dit Majores of his youthful worship—the gods that moved in a 
different and loftier sphere. And Canon Sheehan rightly adds: 
“Tt is the awful reverence of youth for its superiors—an instinct 
that no good man ever wholly lays aside.” 


NO HAPPINESS WITHOUT REVERENCE : 


Reverence has always been, in the plan of God, essential to 
man’s happiness. No examination of faith, of the precepts of the 
Church, of her liturgy, rites, or ceremonials can be made without 
finding therein an expression of reverence. Consider briefly, the 
first, second, and third commandments referred to in Catholic 
Faith, the above-mentioned catechism, as God’s law of loyalty, 
God’s law of reverence, and God’s law of public worship, respec- 
tively. Each of these commandments implies a deep reverence 
for God and for all persons or things associated with Him; that is, 
His ministers, His temple, His services. The Church emphasizes 
reverence in her liturgy and ceremonials, for without reverence 
they would lose their meaning. 

In the fourth, fifth and on through the tenth commandment, 
there is definite insistence on the kind of reverence that should be 
entertained for our neighbor and for ourselves, together with a 
positive forbidding of irreverence. Accordingly, since all inter- 
national law, federal law, state law, and city ordinances, as well as 


home and school regulations, hinge directly on the law of God and 
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derive their authority from Him, it may rightly be concluded that 
reverence should be given those in authority as representing the 
supreme Law Giver. Pope Pius XII has outlined for us the proper 
relationships that should exist between the instructor and the 
instructed, the employer and the employed, and between the 
governor and the governed, never losing sight of an opportunity 
to stress the necessity of a deep and mutual reverence. 


SATAN’S IRREVERENCE 


Opposing the Church in her efforts to preserve and to promote 
reverence are Satan and all his forces engaged in what is a partially 
won war. “Satan is Satan because he is irreverent,” and he does 
not hesitate to make use of any and every means available in order 
to promote his diabolical schemes. 

In the field of education the false philosophies of today are 
menacing our government, our social life, our economic life and, 
what is more important, our spiritual life. M. E. Bennett in his 
work, Building Your Life, exhorts his readers to live graciously 
and valiantly, and he submits a new National God, namely, 
SOCIAL PRESTIGE. This writer stresses the importance of 
expanding one’s cultural horizon, as a means of arriving at a well- 
ordered and complete life. However, Professor Laird of Colgate 
University, in a psychological experiment with his class, submitted 
a list of character traits as revealing genuine interest in people. 
There were forty-five traits listed, and, of the forty-five, thirty were 
associated with reverence, either for one’s self or for one’s neighbor. 
Laird mentioned, for instance, “‘a sincere courtesy: an unselfish 
consideration of another’s rights, attitudes and desires.” 

Thus even the secular writer does not ignore the necessity of 
culture and reverence as an asset for making healthy and happy 
adjustments in life. How much more fortunate is the position in 
which the Catholic teacher finds himself, privileged as he is to be 
armed with the precious shield of faith. He must take up the 
sword against irreverence and lead a valiant crusade in the interests 
of reverence. St. Francis of Assissi has said, “Do not forget that 
you are children of a King; go forth, therefore, to His court, and 
He will provide all the needful things.” Indeed, the generosity 
of our King is immeasurable. He has given us Himself in the Holy 
Eucharist; He makes it possible for us to keep attuned to holy 
reverence in His own heart by frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, and what is lacking in us by nature is supplied to us by 
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grace. We have but to reflect on the indwelling of God in us to 
know how assuredly we are bound to engender reverence not only 
in ourselves but in those who touch our lives. 


WHY REVERENCE? 


But the power of good example is only one of the ways in which 
the crusade against irreverence may be carried on. Direct in- 
struction is also necessary. Teaching a pupil that he is a child of 
God, a temple of the Holy Ghost, and a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and that as such He is destined for citizenship in 
Heaven—all this ought to be a salutary means of inspiring rever- 
ence for himself. From this knowledge of who he is, his relation- 
.ship with God, and the consequent importance of his own person, 
it ought not to be a difficult thing to teach him reverence for his 
neighbor, for he cannot well accept the doctrine of the indwelling 
of God in himself and not see that his neighbor likewise is a child 
of God and shares in the same heritage. 

Aside from instruction that has its intellectual appeal, there is 
that type of instruction which appeals to the pupil’s emotions, 
instincts, and impulses. Admittedly the emotions are not a mode 
of cognition, but they do help the activity of the intellect, and only 
in this sense are we making use of them to further the interests of 
instruction, since purely intellectual motives are in most cases less 
acceptable to the adolescent. Youth claims various interests which 
may not be in themselves at all intellectual, but yet may be a 
fruitful field for the development of culture. There must be an 
integration of all values, embracing all sides of human life, for it is 
only in the true evaluation of a person, a place, or a thing that the 
proper reaction can be assured and at the same time result in a 
deepening of the sentiment or feeling of reverence. 

As Canon Sheehan has put it, there is a reverence that is religion, 
there is a reverence that begets honesty in our dealings with our- 
selves and with our fellowman, and there is a reverence that clothes 
a soul in purity and a body in cleanliness, and that is purity. 
Chesterton in speaking of this special kind of reverence refers to 
it as “something flaming as in Joan of Arc.” This Saint of France 
may well teach us a strong sense of loyalty, and a deep-rooted 
reverence for God and the things of God. 


MODEL OF REVERENCE 


Joan of Arc, just thirteen years of age, finds herself called by 
God to become the instrument by which He desires to confound 
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the strong. A few years later, clad in a suit of armor with sword 
at her side, a graceful figure, all white in burnished steel, Joan of 
Are mounts her black charger to lead a small army of trusting men 
to a triumphant entrance into Orleans. Only the dauntless 
courage of this valiant maiden could have inspired those men to 
follow. 

Accepting God’s will as her sovereign command, she leaves 
Orleans for Rheims. On her journey she lives always in the 
presence of God, borrowing her strength and her genius from Him 
who had assigned her to the task. 

Self-conquest was her first conquest, and her constant exercise 
of self-control is undeniable proof of a life “hidden in God.” It is 
related by members of her entourage that “the mere sight of her 
inspired purity, and the unclean dared not to reveal itself in her 
presence.” Finally, as she stands within the historic walls of the 
great Cathedral at Rheims, Joan falls on her knees before the 
tabernacle and pours forth her prayer of thanksgiving to Him, 
knowing well that without His help her efforts would have been 
in vain. Here, indeed, was a soul loyal to her God, and her sur- 
render to Him was unconditional. The incidents that followed, 
culminating in her trial and the burning at the stake, teach that 
suffering is indispensable in the training of a child of the King for 
a place in His court. 

Like Joan of Arc, each one of us has received a call from God, 
direct and immediate. It is perhaps not for us to conquer an 
external foe, but it is imposed upon us that we can and must fight 
and conquer self. Ours is the task of building up a lofty and a holy 
character that we too may inspire reverence. ‘So let your light 
shine before men that you may glorify my Father Who is in 
heaven.” No one can plead that this is a task for which he is un- 
fitted; the materials for the training of our character lie at our 
feet. Look to Joan of Are and copy her sweet and simple piety; 
imitate her stainless purity; match her dauntless bravery and her 
limitless energy. Her zealous loyalty to God and God’s creatures 
offers us a challenge that we cannot resist. 

We cannot leave the brilliant example of this child Saint without 
turning to the Mother of our King. Just as her Magnificat is the 
epitome of all reverence, so her purity excels purity beyond any- 
thing that we can imagine. As she hates all sin, so she despises 
all irreverence and will be only too eager to answer our prayer for 
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help and strengthen the hand that is raised against the sources 
of such irreverence. 

We all are hopeful of eradicating some of the traces of irreverence 
that are part of our social inheritance today, but it will take the 
strong effort of all until like Christ, ““Who in the days of His flesh 
was heard for His reverence,” we can honestly face our God and 
say, “We have been sincere,’”’ and our efforts have been and will 
always be centered on the restoration of reverence to the throne 


on which it belongs. 
Sister Mary ve Lets, O.P. 


»  Carprnat Mercrer’s Ruues ror Lire 


Have the ambition to conquer! Be men of initiative, have a 
horror of routine. Above all, never tremble! 

All knowledge is sterile which does not lead to action and end 
in charity. 

Wisdom is the only money of such good alloy that all others 
may be changed for it. With it, you can buy everything. With 


it, you possess courage, temperance, and justice. 

The law of the world is progress. Man’s reach is constantly 
upward, towards something better. This being so, the general 
theory of the universe should be optimism. Are not the noblest 
souls those who have the highest ideals? 

Be gay and enthusiastic. Good humor is not merely a normal 
frame of mind and a spontaneous feeling, but it depends for a 
large part on the will. St. Paul said to the Christians of the 
Church of Philippi, “Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I 
say rejoice.” 

I say to you as the Pope said to the faint-hearted “Andiamo 
avanti/—courage and forward march!”—Cardinal Mercier. 


Pig 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Witit1am E. McManvs, M.A., Assistant Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, N.C.W.C., continues our program to feature 
an important news topic as a leading article each month. 

The N.C.E.A. Proposal for National Defense was prepared by a 
committee of the National Catholic Educational Association 
after months of study and discussion. . 

Rev. W. F. Cunnineuay, C.S8.C., Ph.D., is Chairman, Department 
of Education, University of Notre Dame. 

BrotHer THEODORE HoerrxeEn, 8.M., Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation and President of Maryhurst Normal School, is the author 
of a forthcoming book, ‘‘Newman’s Idea of a Liberal Education.” 

KaTHERINE G. Keneauuy, M.Ed., is Director of the Remedial 
Clinic, The Catholic University of America. 

Sister Mary DE Leis, O.P., is Dean, Barry College, Miami, Fla. 

Sister M. Aquinas, O.8.F., well known as “The Flying Nun’, 
has taught in a number of institutions, including The Catholic 

University of America. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION FORMED 
IN BOGOTA 


Christian education is termed the “‘sole basis for the real pros- 
perity, well-being and security of Nations” by His Eminence 
Giuseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities, in a message to the First Inter- 
American Catholic Education Congress held this summer in Bogota. 
The Vatican radiogram applauded the “happy initiative” of the 
congress and expressed confidence in its success “thanks to the 
generous participation of prelates, priests and educators.” 

The purpose of the congress—called by the Most Rev. Ismael 
Perdomo, Archbishop of Bogota and Primate of Colombia, and 
sponsored by the Colombian National Confederation of Catholic 
Schools—was to unite Catholic educators of the Western Hemis- 
phere in a more effective defense of the principles of Catholic 
education, to improve and advance Catholic education in the 
respective countries, and to work for the common good of Catholic 
youth throughout the Americas. 
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Plan Future Congresses 


Under the direction of a permanent committee, an Inter- 
American Confederation of Catholic Education was organized to 
plan biennial congresses to be held consecutively in the capitals of 
the American countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, the United 
States, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Because of the urgency of getting plans under way, it was decided 
to hold the congress at Buenos Aires next year. 

Meanwhile, headquarters of the permanent committee will be 
at Bogota, and Revista Pedagogica—organ of the Colombian Con- 
federation—will serve as a news channel until the Inter-American 
Confederation is ready to publish its own periodical: Revista 
Continental de Educacion. 

One of the first acts of the congress was to adopt a resolution 
reaffirming “the divine right of the Church to teach, and the 
natural right to freedom of education,” as proclaimed in the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the “Christian Education of 
Youth,” as well as “the natural and inalienable right of the family” 
to afford children an education “according to the dictates of 
Christian morals.” 


Education and Democracy 


After emphasizing the need for coordination between Church 
and State in matters of education, the resolution says in relation 
to the function of the latter: ‘Where there is inspection by the 
State, the Inter-American Catholic Education Congress asks that 
Catholic universities, colleges, normal and other schools have 
representation in the determining of their regulation and pro- 
grams.” The resolution also insists upon the need for “stability” 
in such matters and urges that the heads of Catholic educational 
institutions have “a voice and a vote in the control branches of 
Ministries of National Education.” 

One of the chief concerns of the congress was to issue a clear 
enunciation of the role of Catholic education in a true democracy. 
This statement notes that the Catholic Church has always ‘‘af- 
firmed the doctrine of liberty” and has taught and defended it; 
that the human person inherently and “through ransom by 
Christ” has certain inalienable rights and, likewise, ‘correlative 
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duties which entail very grave responsibilities,’ and that a 
Christian democracy proclaims and defends these rights and fulfills 
these duties. 

Liberty and Order 


Because the right kind of education not only prepares the mind 
and models the heart, but also “indoctrinates youth in the social 
and political sphere in which they live,” the congress urgently 
recommended that Catholic educators “expound clearly and dis- 
tinctly, not just the lofty advantages of democracy but also the 
very grave dangers that lie within its breast and can vitiate and 
unbalance its precious qualities.” 

Educators, the declaration continues, should make students 
conscious of the “true and social fundamentals of a good democ- 
racy,” without which “the individual good takes precedence 
over the collective good, egoism over collective interests, intrigue 
and vicious deceit over merit, justice and talent’’; also, that 
“liberty and order are not antagonistic terms but two principles 
that can and ought to be joined in harmonious union.” Con- 
sciences, it adds, should be instilled with a strong feeling of the 
“very grave responsibility of suffrage’ and made to realize that 
the use of talents should be “inspired by the eternal principles of 
the Gospel.” “It should be explained carefully and with due 
attention,” the declaration on democracy concludes, “that true 
equality and true fraternity are the legitimate consequences of the 
unity of the human race, of the dogma of the Redemption, of 
the dogma of the Communion of Saints, and of the Mystical 
Body of Christ.” 


IN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE IS PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION 


In an important decision affecting the conducting of a public 
school on the premises of a religious institution, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Connecticut has upheld proceedings brought 
by the City of New Haven to recover tuition fees from the Town 
of Torrington for children attending a public school, supported by 
public funds, conducted in a Catholic orphanage. 

The decision ruled out a contention of the Town of Torrington 
that the school is not a public school because it is conducted and 
maintained in a religious atmosphere for “children of one sect,” 
declaring that the fact that all of the children who attend the 
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school are of the Catholic Faith is not determinative of the ques- 
tion. The court observed that the statute requires that when a 
child is committed to a custodial agency the court shall, as far as 
practicable, select one of the same faith as that of the child’s 
parents. 

In the case in question, where the pupils were sent to the 
orphanage from a county home, where they had been committed 
by the City Court of Torrington, the decision said, it was the 
apparent purpose of the New Haven Board of Education to 
bring the school to the scholars rather than the scholars to the 
school, as it did at the orphan asylum, for reasons of convenience 
and economy. It is undisputed, the decision said, that the 
orphanage school “always has been open to any child living in 
the neighborhood, regardless of religious faith.” 

The decision cited two essentials that must be present to 
constitute a school a “public school.” These, it said, are that it 
must remain under the exclusive control of the State through its 
constituted authorities, and it must be free from denominational 
instruction. 

Upholding the authority of the New Haven Board of Education 
to establish the school in the Catholic orphanage, the decision said 
that certain religious exercises are held in the building during the 
day, but none during the time allotted for school sessions. 

The teaching staff consists of eight nuns and two laywomen, all 
of them appointed by the Superintendent of Schools of New 
Haven and all certified public school teachers. All salaries, it was 
pointed out, are paid from the public treasury and the school 
complies in all respects with the requirements of State law. 


FATHER VALENTINE SCHAAF, NEW FRANCISCAN’S GENERAL 


The Most Rev. Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M., American-born 
educator and author, was named Minister General of the Order 
of Friars Minor in a decree issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Affairs of Religious in July. 

Father Schaaf has been at Rome for the last six years as a 
member of the Definitorium General, the council that advises the 
Minister General of the community, at the General Chapter of 
the Order. He came to Italy from Washington, D. C., where he 
had been a member of the faculty of Canon Law at the Catholic 
University of America. 
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Father Schaef succeeds as Minister General the Most Rev. 
Leonardo Maria Bello, O.F.M., who died last November. His 
term of office is for six years. 

The new Minister General was born in Cincinnati on March 18, 
1883, and was educated at St. Joseph’s Parochial School and St. 
Francis Seraphic College in Cincinnati. He was invested in the 
Order of Friars Minor, Province of St. John the Baptist, Cincin- 
nati, on August 15, 1901, and made his profession on August 15, 

1902. 
' Father Schaaf studied at the Franciscan Monasteries in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Oldenburg, Ind., and at the 
Catholic University in Washington. He was ordained at Oldenburg 
on June 29, 1909. 

Father Schaaf served as a member of the faculty at St. Francis 
Preparatory Seminary in Cincinnati from 1909 until 1918 and as 
Professor of Canon Law at the Holy Family Monastery in Olden- 
burg from 1923 until 1928 before joining the faculty of the Catholic 
University in Washington, where he became Dean of the School 
of Canon Law in 1933. 

He is the author of “The Cloister,” published in 1921 and has 
contributed to The Ecclesiastical Review, St. Anthony Messenger 
and other magazines. 


A WARNING ON EXPLOSIVES 


A warning to all school and home laboratory students that the 
handling of explosives materials is potentially dangerous even 
when performed under expert supervision was issued August 6 by 
the Institute of Makers of Explosives, an organization of the 
nation’s industrial explosives manufacturers. 

The warning was prompted by recent reports of serious accidents 
in high school and home laboratories in which young people 
making their own explosives have suffered serious injuries and, in 
several instances, loss of life. 

The institute pointed out that although chemicals such ag 
glycerin, nitric acid, sulphur, and potassium chlorate are relatively 
harmless by themselves, combinations of some of these chemicals 
are particularly dangerous and can result in an explosion which 
may cause loss of eyesight, serious burns, or even loss of life. 

Even the common mortar and pestle have become dangerous 
weapons when used to mix some of the above-mentioned chemicals 
and others. The grinding and pounding action of the pestle in 
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the mortar has in several instances caused the chemical mixture 
to explode with serious results. 

Although chemists working in experimental explosives labora- 
tories have a wealth of experience to guide them and equipment 
far superior to that of high school and home laboratories, they are 
subject to rigid safety rules. 

If the ablest technical men in the field find it necessary to observe 
such rules, it was pointed out, inexperienced students are running 
grave risks when they venture into this field of experimentation. 

In certain instances only one person can be in the laboratory, 
which has concrete walls several feet thick, and a thin roof which 
directs the force of an explosion upwards. A plentiful supply of 
water is available. 

The potential dangers attending each experiment are thcroughly 
noted in advance and, if an experiment is thought too dangerous, 
it either is not conducted at all or is conducted by remote control 
because the safety of the employes at all times is regarded as more 
important than the experiment. 

The institute pointed out that the use of “glass-stoppered” 
bottles or even a slight jar to a bottle or vessel containing certain 
explosives mixtures is enough to cause an explosion. 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 


Catholic school officials, in cooperation with the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, are participat- 
ing in a National Back-to-School Drive being sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor and the 
United States Office of Education. 

Cooperating school organizations are conducting campaigns to 
encourage school attendance and to discourage youths from leaving 
school for full-time employment. Direct appeals are being made 
to teen-agers who are employed in summer jobs or who have been 
laid off from full-time jobs. 

Statistics reveal that last year’s high school enrollment was a 
million below its pre-war peak. In 1940 about 900,000 boys and 
girls between 14 and 17 were employed. In the spring of 1945 
nearly 3,000,000 were employed, of whom half had dropped out 
of school entirely and the other half had employment in part-time 
jobs. During the summer months almost 5,000,000 high school 
youths have been employed. These young people are being 
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persuaded to give up their summer jobs and to return to school 
in the fall. 

The War Manpower Commission has estimated that between 
V-E Day and December, 1945, some 3,700,000 workers will no 
longer be required in war activities. Adults will in most instances 
be able to take over the work done during the war by teen-agers, 
the commission says. 

Appeals are being made to young people, their parents, school 
authorities, and employers, asking their cooperation in protecting 
high school youths from ill-advised employment, which is regarded 
as a detriment to the spiritual and physical development of youth 
and which, it is pointed out, is a disservice to a nation on the 
verge of reconversion to a peacetime economy. 


MONSIGNOR BARRETT—1884-1945 

Early in June the Catholic school system of the United States 
lost one of its most outstanding officials in the death of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John I. Barrett, Superintendent of Schools 
of the Archdioceses of Baltimore and Washington. 

Trained for his educational work at the Catholic University of 
America, Monsignor Barrett had a distinguished career in the 
field of school administration. As superintendent he prepared 
courses of study that were adopted in many dioceses of the 
country. Monsignor Barrett’s ability and ideas made him a 
prominent figure at meetings of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, an organization in which he always took an active 
interest. 

Born in Baltimore, April 13, 1884, Monsignor Barrett attended 
St. Patrick’s Grade School and Loyola High School. He later 
prepared for the priesthood at St. Mary’s Seminary and was 
ordained by Cardinal Gibbons in 1910. After completing graduate 
studies at the Catholic University of America where he received 
his Ph.D. degree, Monsignor Barrett had several assignments until 
1922 when he was appointed by Archbishop Curley as Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools. He held this important office until 
his death on June 10, 1945. 

At the Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem in Baltimore on 
June 13th, Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, said, 
“Monsignor Barrett was not only a priest of rare intellectual 
attainments but likewise of sound judgment. In his work in the 
administration of the schools of the Archdioceses of Baltimore and 
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Washington, he showed himself a man of vision. All who knew 
him appreciated his honesty. With him it was not a question of 
friend or foe, it was a question of his doing what he thought was 
right. He was kind in his honesty in expressing his judgment. 
He would say, ‘I think this is the right thing to do. Let us do it.’ ” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Veterans studying at Providence College, some 20 per cent of 
the student body, elected officers for an organization established 
“to revive peacetime college life for the returning veteran.” 
John Lopes of Pawtucket, a junior pre-medical student and a 
veteran of the Italian campaign, was elected president. 


* * * 


Pupils of New York archdiocesan elementary and high schools 
have purchased and sold a total of $13,452,483 in E-Bonds and 
War Saving Stamps during the Seventh War Loan, the Rev. John 
Paul Haverty, assistant superintendent of schools, has announced. 


More than $334,000 has been realized in the sale of war bonds 
and stamps from 75 Catholic elementary and high schools in the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne since January 1, according to the Rev. 
Thomas E. Dillon, diocesan superintendent of schools. 

A total of 17,979 students participated in the sales, Father 
Dillon reports. 


* * * 


A new War Bond and Stamp campaign, to be launched this fall, 
will enable schools and colleges throughout the country to help 
finance hospital equipment for the treatment of war casualties, 
it has been announced by the War Finance Division of the Treasury 
Department. 

Any school raising $3,000 in bonds and stamps will be entitled 
to have a special decalcomania placed on a hospital bed, stating 
that the school has raised the required amount to aid the recovery 
of the patient occupying the bed. The plan has the approval of 
the Army and Navy. 

It was pointed out that the Army has had to provide new 
hospitals with a total capacity of 70,000 additional beds and the 
Navy is building hospital facilities for 10,000 additional sick and 
wounded. The hospital cost varies from $10,000 per bed in a 
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permanent general hospital to a much lower cost in temporary 
hospitals. The $3,000 figure was agreed upon as a good general 
purpose cost-estimate, it was announced. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centenary of the founding of the Sisters Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary was observed at the community’s 
chapel, Monroe, Mich., July 30th, with the Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, celebrating the Solemn Pontifical 
Mass of Thanksgiving. 

The centennial observance was entirely religious. Friends of the 
community among the Hierarchy, clergy and other religious com- 
munities attended. Officers of the Mass were members of the 
clergy who are relatives of the Sisters. 

Among the members of the Hierarchy present in the Sanctuary 
were the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago; 
the Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, Bishop of Lansing; the Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo; the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Ready, Bishop of Columbus; the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids; the Most Rev. William F. Murphy, 
Bishop of Saginaw; the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cleveland, and the Most Rev. Stephen S. Woznicki, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit. 

The community was founded in 1845 by the Rev. Louis F. Gillet, 
a Redemptorist, with three Sisters, later joined by a fourth, who 
began teaching children of Monroe. There now are 3,570 Sisters 
in the community in Monroe, Westchester and Scranton. 


A pageant entitled “Christ-Bearers’”’ was presented early in the 
summer at Greensburg, Pa., to a large audience in observance of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Seton Hill 
Sisters of Charity. 

Written by Sister M. Angelica and acted by a cast of 200, 
including students of the college and academy, St. Benedict and 
Sacred Heart schools, and Sisters of Charity, the pageant presented 
in a prologue and seven episodes the history of the Sisters of 
Charity from their organization in Paris in the seventeenth 
century and their arrival in the New World at the invitation of 
Bishop Carroll, first Bishop of the Church in America, to the 
establishment of the Pennsylvania foundation. 
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Brother Julian, the first Christian Brother to teach the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, observed in 
New York on June 17th, the sixtieth anniversary of his reception 
into the Institute of the Christian Brothers. 

Brother Julian is a member of the community at Manhattan 
College. The Brother Julian Collection in Cardinal Hayes Library 
on the campus is named for him. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Stanley, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Church, celebrated the 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving for the jubilarian in the Manhattan 
College chapel. The Apostolic Benediction of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII was conveyed to the venerable educator through His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States 


Brother Paul of the Xaverian Brothers observed his sixtieth 
anniversary in the religious life by attending a Solemn Mass in 
his honor at the Sacred Heart Novitiate in Baltimore on July 14th. 
A letter from His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, was read in 
which he tendered his own congratulations to Brother Paul and 
conveyed the Apostolic blessing of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
Brother Paul has served his community as local superior, novice 
master, provincial, superior general, and general counsellor. 
* * * * 

Two members of the faculty of St. Bonaventure College, New 
York, celebrated their silver sacerdotal jubilee at the institution 
the last week in June. 

The jubilarians were the Rev. Gerald McMinn, O.F.M., vice- 
president of the college and professor of ethics and sociology, and 


the Rev. Victor Mills, O.F.M., professor of Church history and 


sociology. They were guests of honor at a dinner presided over 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Rengel, V.F., pastor of St. 
Mary of the Angel’s Church, Olean, N. Y. 


Messages of felicitation to the jubilarians were read from His. 


Holiness Pope Pius XII, His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; the 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara; C.8.C. Bishop of Buffalo; the Very 
Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M., Delegate General of the Franciscans 
in North America, and the Very Rev. Bertrand sreapenene Fre 
vincial of the Holy Name Province. 
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NEW SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Appointment of the Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, assistant pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Silver Spring, Md., to be superintendent of 
schools in the Archdioceses of Baltimore and of Washington, has 
been announced by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Nelligan, 
Chancellor of the archdioceses. Father McCormick succeeds the 
late Rt. Rev. Msgr. John I. Barrett. He is a native of Washington, 
was ordained in Rome in 1927 and has been serving as assistant 


superintendent of schools. 


* 
Rev. Dr. Timothy F. O’Leary, instructor in education at ‘the 
Catholic University of America and academic secretary of the 
Catholic Sisters College, has been appointed by the Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, as headmaster of the 
new Christopher Columbus Catholic High School in Boston and 
will take up his new duties with the beginning of the fall term. 


The Very Rev. Thomas J. Shields, S.J., a former provincial of 
the New Orleans Province of the Society of Jesus, has been ap- 
pointed president of Loyola University of the South by the Very 
Rev. Norbert de Boynes, S.J., Vicar-General of the Society of Jesus. 

Father Shields succeeds the Very Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J., who 
will take over the post of coordinator of post-war education at 
Jesuit institutions of the New Orleans Province. 

* * 

The Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P., head of the sociology depart- 
ment at Providence College since 1931 and a public panel member 
of the New England regional National War Labor Board, has been 
appointed Dean of Providence College, it was announced. The 
first alumnus to hold the post, he succeeds the late Rev. Arthur H. 
Chandler, O.P., dean from 1930 until his death on June 29th. 


* *+ 


Ralph Ulveling has been inaugurated as new president of the 
American library association. Mr. Ulveling, a Catholic, is librarian 
of the Detroit Public library. He was born in Adrian, Mich., and 
was formerly reference assistant at Newberry Library, Chicago. 
While residing in Chicago he attended DePaul University, where 
he received his Ph.B. degree in 1933. 


* * * & 


Rev. Dr. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., who has been 
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principal of the Southeast Catholic High School in Philadelphia 
for the past ten years, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
Catholic University of America as assistant professor and will 
join the staff of the Department of Education at the opening of the 
fall term. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The new $240,000 graduate nurses’ building at the Catholic 
University of America is expected to be completed this fall, it 
was announced July 8th as the cornerstone for the structure was 
laid at a ceremony presided over by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, rector of the university. The building, to be con- 
structed of brick, will provide dormitory space for 100 students 
of the School of Nursing Education, a lounge, conference rooms, a 
dietetic library and cafeteria. The Government, under legislation 
which provides a fund for the training of nurses for the armed 
forces and for public health service, allotted $156,000 toward the 
cost of construction. ‘The aim of the School of Nursing Education 
at the University is to develop professional nursing according to 
the philosophy of Catholic education,” the Rev. Patrick J. 
O’Connor, of the university faculty, said at the cornerstone laying. 
“This philosophy permeates the nurse’s life and through her the 
society to which she ministers.” . . . Release of public school time 
for religious instruction of children has become a State law with 
the signature of Governor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania. This 
State thus becomes the twelfth State in the Union to pass released 
time legislation. The statute states that any board of school 
directors may make arrangements with a religious organization 
interested in providing part-time weekday religious classes. How- 
ever, the instruction may not consume more than an hour a week 
nor involve any public expense, the statute states. The twelve 
States that have passed released-time legislation are California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, Oregon, South Dakota, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
. . . Through the cooperation of a local department store, the 
Marquette University College of Business Administration will 
offer ten full scholarships for upper classmen. The arrangements 
will enable juniors and seniors at the college under the scholarships 
to complete their studies without cost, while learning practical 
phases of the retail business at the department store, for which 
they will receive compensation: ... . As a result of the religious. 
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vacation school movement in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 18 
permanent parochial schools staffed by resident Sisters have been 
established in rural communities in Missouri, it has been disclosed. 
The movement was founded in 1930 by the Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, who appointed the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Leo J. Steck, archdiocesan director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, to carry out the work. Since 1930, more than 
100 religious vacation schools have been conducted with approxi- 
mately 4,000 children in attendance and 160 priests, Brothers, 
nuns and lay teachers as instructors. Transportation of the 
teachers and materials for class work are supplied by the arch- 
diocesan office of the Confraternity. . . . Vincent Shimp, a member 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral Troop, Harrisburg, Pa., is winner of the 
nation-wide contest conducted by the Catholic Committee on 
Scouting to select a theme for the Scout Vocation Poster. His 
award is a $50 war bond. The aim of the poster is to stimulate 
vocations to the religious life among Scouts. Judges included a 
committee of chaplains from New York, Newark, Paterson, and 
Brooklyn, and Boy Scout officials. The winning selection is 
entitled “Is God Calling Me?” It depicts a Boy Scout in uniform 
wearing the Ad Altare Dei Cross and in the background a vision of 
himself as a priest offering Mass. . . . The entry submitted by 
Miss Cecilia De Doner, of St. Mary’s College, Xavier, Kans., was 
adjudged the winner of the $75 War Bond first prize in the Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week Poster Contest, it has been announced 
by Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C., chairman of the contest. Miss 
De Doner’s work will be the official poster for National Catholic 
Book Week, which will be held from November 4 to 10. Sister 
Mary Damian Schiltz, O.P., novice and college student of Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Mich., won the $50 War Bond second 
prize, while $25 War Bond prizes will go to Miss Ann Lear, 
Catholic Girls’ High School, Los Angeles, and Miss Mary Jane 
Laschenski, Notre Dame Girls’ High School, Rose Valley, Pa... . 
The Geographic School Bulletins, published by the National 
Geographic Society, will be resumed for the 1945-46 school year 
on October 1, the Society has announced. Describing the publica- 
tion which nearly 35,000 teachers used last year for accurate, 
up-to-date material on places, peoples, industries, commodities, 
national boundary and government changes, and scientific develop- 
ments in the news, the announcement points out that each of the 
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30 weekly issues will continue to contain five articles and seven 
illustrations or maps. . . . A special feature of the 1945 summer 
session of Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio, was the introduction 
of courses in liturgy in the department of religion. The courses 
given by the Reverend W. Michael Ducey, O.8.B., secretary of 
the Liturgical Conference and Editor of National Liturgical Week, 
were basic in nature and provided the necessary background for 
advanced courses in liturgy and related courses in music and art. 
... To donate a stained glass window in memory of St. Louise, in 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at the Catholic 
University of America, a movement under the leadership of the 
Ladies of Charity of Washington is now under way, Rev. John J. 
Reilly, director of the Shrine, announces. The ladies are attempt- 
ing to enlist the efforts of members of their organization in the 
United States, Canada and Central and South America, so funds 
for the memorial will become available before the end of the 
year. Ina national contest among high school and college students 
attending institutions under the Sisters of Charity, for a design 
for the window, Miss Marian T. Leahy, of Elmhurst, N. Y., was 
declared the winner. The Washington committee is headed by 
Mrs. George H. O’Connor and Mrs. George R. DeBruler, two 
ladies who have for some time been benefactors of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. . . . American Education 
Week is scheduled this year for November 11 to 17. The theme 
chosen for its observance in Catholic schools is “Christian Social 
Living.” A leaflet developing the theme and offering suggestions 
for suitable programs will be distributed to all Catholic schools 
by the Department of Education, N.C.W.C. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Demonstrations and Laboratory Experiences in the Science of 
Aeronautics. Prepared by contributing authors with the co- 
operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
American Council on Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Pp. 153. Price, $2.00. 

The authors of this Manual have shown a deep understanding 
of the subject of Aeronautics, and a wealth of ingenuity in drawing 
up the experiments outlined. 

A trained teacher in the subject would easily find many new 
ideas of demonstrating aeronautical principles and the lesser 
trained would learn more by studying the units with thoroughness. 

No teacher would have classroom time to use even half of the 
materials presented; for example, for Bernoulli’s Principle at least 
fourteen different illustrative experiences are given. There are 
several illustrations in sweepback, dihedral, barometers, air anal- 
ysis, radiation and other principles described. This in itself adds 
to the value of the book, as teachers usually do not like to repeat 
the same demonstrations to every class. 

Perhaps not a large percentage of schools are including a good 
Aeronautics course in the curriculum. Many are still under the 
impression that this subject is just a war craze. They are not 
interested in engrafting into the curriculum the all-absorbing child 
interests that the Air Age materials offer. They do not realize 
their broad and deep educational advantages, or they are satisfied 
to let the vocational school do the job. There will be no early 
adjustment in the academic field; therefore, there may not be a 
great popular demand for this book soon, but as time goes on 
the demand for Air Age education will increase. Several of the 
states have already established separate departments in their 
educational agencies. More will do so, and as school authorities 
realize the need for this type of work, this book will grow in 
importance. 

The experiments are all simply told, thoroughly described, and 
the accompanying theory well explained. Teachers will appreciate 
these values for the working knowledge imparted. It shows a 
departure from the purely theoretical presentation of the subject, 
which was a probable cause for the loss of interest in this subject 
during the academic year which has just closed. 

The meteorology charts described are easily reproduced and 
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amplified by students and the Vector-Triangle Model used in 
Navigation would be an excellent and interesting device to every 
high school student. 

Even though there may be only a small percentage of teachers 
who would use the course in its entirety, it could be very useful 
to the Science teacher. Every Science teacher will include weather 
principles and fundamental radio in courses to be given henceforth. 
so as not to eliminate entirely Air Age experience from the academic 
student’s school life. In that event, the book is rich in simple 
experiments which he may not find in his Science text. 

It is doubtful whether many teachers will build a wind tunnel 
as described in seventeen pages of this book. As soon as the critical 
materials shortages have been relieved, moderately expensive and 
sufficiently accurate wind tunnels will be furnished by Science 
Laboratory Manufacturers, which for most teachers will solve 
the problem. 

Many teachers will agree that the dissembling and reassembling 
of a real engine would be better than the construction of power 
plant units described in Section 3, but the experiences being simple 
as set forth in this manual, and clever, have advantages. 

In studying propellers in the high school class, it is the opinion 
of this writer that the experiment in Unit 20 would be difficult to 
set up and require much time. It is very interesting to high school 
students to actually carve a propeller from balsa wood to show 
its forward thrust by making it fly a simple rise-off-ground (ROG) 
stick model airplane. The theory can be studied in class, and the 
completion of the carving assigned as home work. The interest 
of a class runs very high at seeing actual flight produced in the 
schoolroom. Suggestions like this are made in this text. 

To the teacher of an Aeronautics Course, Demonstrations and 
Laboratory Experiences would certainly be a good laboratory 
manual, especially if the suggestion of building models were inter- 
spersed. This writer has definite models in mind—models that 
have been worked out for classroom experience. 

To the Teacher of Science, Demonstrations and Laboratory 
Experiences has some very helpful suggestions for streamlining 
the Science courses to supply in part what the Air Age student 
does not learn when an Aeronautics course cannot be provided. 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. 
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Moral Theology, by Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. 
Translated into English and adapted to the code of customs of 
the United States by Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F.M.Cap., 
J.C.D. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1945. 


Pp. 633. $3.00. 

For those looking for a short but comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of moral theology in English, this Handbook seems to 
be the answer. It will be a convenient reference for the pastor, a 
cursory review for the seminarian, and an enlightening guide to 
the laity. It has been closely coordinated with the Code of Canon 
Law, but one notices the absence of the opinions of some of the 
leading theologians in the text. The “fine print” throughout the 
book makes many practical applications of the principles. Its 
adaptation to the code and customs of the U.S. is a great advantage, 
especially quoad VII”. 


A Graded Work Book of Brazilian Portuguese, compiled and 
edited by the Committee on Modern Languages of The Amer- 
ican Council on Education. New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 
1945. Pp. 252. 

This Graded Work Book furnishes a guide to textbook makers 
and those preparing or revising reading material in Brazilian 
Portuguese, to the end that from the first steps onward the 
student shall learn words of practical usefulness. Furthermore, 
the teacher will find this book a reliable help in grading textbooks 
for difficulty of vocabulary. 


Macmillan Inter-American Series, edited by George I. Sanchez. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 45¢ each. 

The purpose of these small Spanish readers is to provide the 
beginner of Spanish with conversational material by supplying 
him with a collection of simple anecdotes in which the spoken 
word predominates. Oral Spanish, confined to words and idioms 
of very high frequency, is featured throughout the booklets. In 
the first two readers, Conversacién Facil and Anecdotas Faciles, 
the student is made conversant with a basic word and idiom list 
in four fundamental life areas: the school, the home, the city, 
and the country. 
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Booxs REcEIVvED 

Educational 

A Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese. Issued by the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on 
Education. New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. Pp. 252. 

Eisenhart, Luther P.: The Educational Process. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. 87. Price, $1.00. 

Esser, Gerard: Psychologia. Techny, Illinois: Society of Divine 
Word—Mission Press. Pp. 499. Price, $3.00. 

Evennett, H. O.: The Catholic Schools of England & Wales. 
Cambridge, Mass.: University Press. Pp. 141. Price, $1.25. 

Fleege, Urban H., 8.M., Ph.D.: Self-Revelation of the Adolescent 
Boy. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 384. Price, 
$3.50. 

General Education in a Free Society—Report of the Harvard 
Committee. With Introduction by James Bryant Conant. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Price, $2.67. 

Hawkes, Herbert E., and Hawkes, Anna L. Rose: Through a 
Dean’s Open Door. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. 242. 
Price, $2.50. 

Jone, Rev. Heribert, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D.: Moral Theology. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 634. Price, 
$3.00. 

Jones, Arthur J.: Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Pp. 592. Price, $3.50. 

On General and Liberal Education: A Symposium. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association for General and Liberal Education. 
Pp. 127. 

Ryan, John Julian: The Idea of a Catholic College. With an 
Introduction by Archbishop Cushing. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. 135. Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Davis, Harold E.: Makers of Democracy in Latin America. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company. Pp. 124. Price, $1.90. 
Lasley, Sidney J., and Mudd, Myrtle F.: The New Applied 
Mathematics—3rd Edition. New York: Prentice Hall. Pp. 431. 
Price, $2.20. 
General 


Magner, Rev. James A.: Personality and Successful Living. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 251. Price, $2.75. 
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Romig, Walter: The Book of Catholic Authors. Detroit: Walter 
Romig & Co., 14 National Bank Bldg. Pp. 316. Price, $2.20. 


Pamphlets 

Lebuffe, Francis P., 8.J.: Let’s Try Mental Prayer. St. Louis 8, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 32. Price, 
$0.10. 

Paul to the Modern. Reprint from the book, That You May Live. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild, 128 E. Tenth St. Pp. 30. 
Price, $0.10. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: Youth and Your Community. Race 
Riots Aren’t Necessary. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pp. 32ea. Price, $0.10ea. 

Treacy, Gerald C., 8.J.: Liberty, Man’s Greatest Gift! Christian 
State or Pagan Chaos! Red Skin and Black Robe. New York: The - 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St. Pp. 32, 24, 32. 


Pray AND WorK 


Cardinal Mercier once asked Marshal Foch what contributed 
to his success, whether he relied solely on his military genius or 
whether he sought help elsewhere. 
‘ “Your Eminence,” answered Foch, “I studied my problems as 
successfully as lay in my power, I conferred with those whose 
opinions I respected the most; then after I had completed my 
plans for battle, I said my prayers, in a church if it were possible, 
and I left the rest to God.” 

Cardinal Mercier smiled and replied: “I knew it! You went 

for help to Him who alone could give it!” 


However troubled a situation may be, or however near it may 
seem to disaster and despair, we must always keep our heads up 
and retain a stout heart. Discouragement never created energy, 
and only energy can prepare triumph. 

Marshal Foch in his War Lessons asks who is the victor in 
armed conflicts. He answers, “The strongest will, which makes 
the lesser flinch.”—Cardinal Mercier. 
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HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.40 FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 


SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


-YOAKAM-DAW: MY SPELLING 
A basic series of easy-to-learn spellers for grades 2-8. Clear word-study 
exercises prompt the practice that leads to mastery. Clever illustrations 
and an interesting style make children eager to learn. Easy to teach, 
too, with excellent Teachers’ Manuals available. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM READERS 
A complete new basic reading series through grade 8 sponsored by the 
Catholic University of America. Teaches reading thoroughly. Directs 
all learning toward the goals of Christian social living. In complete 
harmony with the new Curriculum. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 


available. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


Visits in Other Lands The American Nations 
The United States in the Western World 
Vivid new geographies with a world point of view and a correct sense of 


human values. Emphasize economic aspects. Carefully — map 
training. Polar projection maps. Countless fascinating illustrations. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francico 5 
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confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 


124 E. 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
60th Anniversary 
Young Catholic M 
1885 - 1945 


A comma is a little thing, and 


fore the-U.S. Supreme Com 
tne faulty or commas. Small details like 
s can be vitally emporter'. 80 
pike the MEsseNcER 
y the Messencer Publi- 
cations take such extraordinary pains with the 
fine points of punctuation. 
To insure accuracy not only in punctuation but 
in all other details of fact and presentation the 
MEssENGER Publications adhere to the following 
four-point program: $ 
. Every word in the six periodicals of the Mes- 
SENGER Series is read at least 15 times before 
ublication. 
. Experts in their respective fields check all 
material before publication. 
3. Six priests, particularly qualified for their 
work, are actively engaged either in the prepa- 
ration or the checking of all religious instruc- 
tion material. 
4. A special censor for the Messencers has been 
appointed by the Archbishop of Cincinnati at 
the Publisher's reqvest. 
The Publisher feels that this 
extreme care is amply justified 
when one teacher says to 
another: 
can de- 
end on the 
ESSENGERS. 
They are accu- 
rate.” 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 

LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Rev. Cuaries J. Manoney, Ph.D., Editor 
The new CATHOLIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES fills the need of 

Catholic High Schools for a complete program in Social Studies. It is 

the first and only Series to offer high school students the opportunity and 

means of participating in the reconstruction of the social order through the 
principles of the Church. Each of the four books weaves into its treat- 
ment of histotry and of current economic, social, political and personal 
aspects of life, many practical applications of Christian Doctrine. 


ChristianzLiving in Our Economic World, Book | 
Rev. Joun L. SuHea, S.J., Sister Mary Lampert, §.S.J., 
Freperick K. Branom, Ph.D. 


To a student beginning high school this book reveals a néw develop- 
ment of world geography, its people, material, resources, industry, business, 
and government. Special emphasis is placed on moral law as a guiding 
principle and on the student’s own immediate part in the world’s work. 


Christian Principles & National Problems, Book IV 
Rev. Jonn P. Dexaney, S.J. 
Rev. Antuony L, OstHemer, Ph.D. 


In this volume the high school senior meets more mature problems 
of American citizenship as they form his background and demand his per- 
sonal attention. The Democratic Political forces, capitalistic society, and 
the social and industrial problems are presented as matters of both national 
and international concern. The student’s relation to his fellowmen and his 

‘ responsibility to his own future are clarified. He is shown the rich herit- - 
age of American life and the Catholic contribution to it, and the path that 
American education and culture must follow toward greatness. 


WORLD HISTORY, BOOK Il “AMERICAN HISTORY, BOOK Il 
(In Preparation) (In Preparation) 


A Teacher’s Manual will be available for each book of the Series 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL EDUCATION 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR THE SERIES 
Rev. THomas J. Ph.D. 


Containing principles and purposes in the Social Studies 
program for Catholic Secondary Schools. 


NEW YORK W. H. SADLIER CHICAGO © 
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eAnnouncing 
An Up-to-Date Revised Edition of --- 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WILLIAM A. KELLY, Ph.D. 
Fordham University, New. York, N. Y. 
Now Ready—A revised and up-to-date volume including the most modern 


educational problems and data. New and expanded material, improved 
organization, etc. $2.50 


A Life Spelling Program 
for Catholic Schools 


LEARNING WORDS 


By FITZGERALD and FITZGERALD 


Now available in either hardbound or workbook editions. 


Hardbound edition, Grades 2-4, 48 cents each; Grades 5-8, 64 cents each 
Workbook edition, Grades 2-8, 28 cents each. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


For the Elementary Grades 


By SISTERS OF MERCY, BROOKLYN 


A complete treatment for elementary schools. Each volume covers a separate 
gerter and is unique for the complete manner it covers the simultaneous 
evelopment of Church and nation during that period. ‘ 


AMERICA, LAND OF PROMISE 
AMERICA, LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
AMERICA, LAND OF PROGRESS 
AMERICA, LAND OF ACHIEVEMENT 
AMERICA, LAND OF DEMOCRACY 


A New Publication, Indispensable to Effective Guidance 
SELF-REVELATION OF THE ADOLESCENT BOY 


By URBAN H. FLEEGE, S.M., Ph.D. 
Catholic University of America 


Based on a complete and comprehensive survey of Catholic high school youth, 
this important new publication gives the key to understanding the modern 
adolescent boy from the Catholic point of view. Here are the cold, hard 
facts thrown up against a Catholic background for interpretation and sug- 
gested solutions. $3.50 


THE BRUCE. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2309 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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The Development of America 


Fremont P. Wirth 
With the main emphasis on social, economic, and political 
developments, this functional history has a unit organization 
which preserves the values of chronological arrangement and yet 
emphasizes topical units which link the past out of which the 
present developed. 


Experiences 


Biology 
Season by Season in Biology 


Sister Mary Anthony Payne, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


The sien of 25 years of teaching Following the same seasonal organiza- 
experience, and written for Catholic tion as the text, this workbook takes ad- 
schools, this biology presents scientific vantage of topics when materials are 
facts in harmony with the Catholic readily available and interest in them 
doctrine. runs highest. « 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 245, 


The wide range of synonyms and the clarity with which they are 
presented make this dictionary distinctive. The 57,000 vocabulary 
entries, selected on the basis of their occurrence, and the New 
baw es section provide the reference needed by high school 
students 


Fundamentals 


of Plane 


Fundamentals 
of Algebra 


Fundamentals 
of Algebra 


@ First Book 


Presented from the. stu- 


@ Second Book 
Joseph A. Nyberg 
Reviewing the work of 


Geometry 


dents’ viewpoint, this 
brief, flexible text pro- 
vides an honest year’s 


A New Approach to 
Spanish —@ First Year 


the first book, this one 
includes more rigorous 
work and is rich in 
work. exercises. 


Mastery of the subject 
has been facilitated by 
reducing the number of 
basic theorems to 55. 


A New Approach to: - 


Spanish @ Second Year 


Louis Cabat and George Fanning, Jr. 


Providing for’ simultaneous growth in 
reading skill, and grammatical and cul- 
tural knowledge, these books are effec- 


Organized like the first, this book pre- 


sents only one concept in a lesson, the 
readings are based upon life situations, 


tive and economical because aad are 


systematic reviews provide abundant 
complete. i 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Frank M. Morgan 


Rughiniisles the numerical aspect, this book gives the theory 
necessary for a thorough preparation for further work in math- 
ematics. Extensive use has been made of geometric proofs and 
graphical devices in order to make the subject matter tangible. 


American 
Book 
Company 
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IT’S NEW AND IT’S NEWS! 


A World History 
by 
TIME and TOPIC 


LADDER HISTORY 


CLose and BurKE 


A world history for high-school students which embodies for 
the first time a combination of chronological and topical history. 
Organized in two large parts, the chronological and topical treat- 
ments are integrated by time charts and directional studies. A 
global history which is magnificent in its. sweep, informal in its 
vocabulary, and completely readable in ite style and presentation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston ~ Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


“ aS — “ae Second Series, Twenty cards sym- 
— po bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey ‘ Collegeville, Minn. 
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This first volume of the four-volume series deals with the Cath- ” 

olic moral ideal. The other three volumes take up Dogma-and the 

~ Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discus- 
| sion arid problem method is followed, 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The atl 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. P 


S¥o, cloth, xv 315. pages.. New $140. 


Counsz Il. The Motives and Means of Catholic Life. +. 
cloth, vii + 284 pages. Now :.,..,Priee $1.35 


the: Christ and His Church 
8vo, cloth, av + 509 $1.60 


Course IV. Life Problems 

v6, cloth, xx pages. New Edition. Price #188 

The central idea running through all four courses is that 
religion is primarily, a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
This thought has 
Courses I, IT and IV. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION. PRESS 


1326 QUINCY ST.,N.E. WASHINGTON 17, D. 
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_GREGORIAN: CHANT. 
JUSTINE WARD, ~ 


KYRIALE seu ORDINARIUM MISSAE. 


Music First Year Music Fifth Year 
Music Second. Year Music, Book Six — 


This seis cims ct mecing all requirement for Musical education 
in the» Catholic elementary schools both 
secular standpoint. 

Teachers Courses dre given at the Catholic | University of 
America, W on, D. C., during the. summer and\at the Sisters 
College of the University during the winter. Also at Webster 
Collegé, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo.; and atthe Teachers \ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Justine Ward, in her Gregorian Chant Mcnual, has the 

genius at liturgical pedagogy.’—Rev. in the 
February 1944 issue of THE VOICE. 


Tt 


SUNDAY MASS 
“A MUSICAL AND’ PICTORIAL 
GRADUAL FOR ‘CHILDREN 
PROPER OF THE TIME 


for 


Sundays and Feasts of School Year 


St Sip 


JUSTINE WARD | 

by Frances Delehanty | 
Cloth, Pages Uliustrated in Color) Price $1.50 
Paper Pages (Black & White Edition) Price. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS | 
1926 QUINCY STREET NE. WASHINGTON 17. 


MATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, 
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